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Better Secondary-School Teachers 


L. Tuomas Hopxins 
In the Educational Outlook 


(ConsISTENTLY at or near the 
top of all studies to find out what 
high-school pupils and parents 
would do to improve secondary 
schools is the suggestion that the 
schools employ more sympathetic 
and cooperative teachers. Rarely do 
parents or pupils suggest that a 
teacher know more about his sub- 
ject. Sometimes they advocate bet- 
ter methods of teaching, but gen- 
erally they use this concept to mean 
improving social relations rather 
than developing new techniques of 
teaching subject matter. From this 
and other available evidence the 
writer assumes that the over-all con- 
ditions for improving secondary 
schools have two interrelated parts: 
(1) to select and employ more so- 
cially, emotionally, and profession- 
ally mature teachers; and (2) to 
carry on secondary education so as 
to enable teachers to increase their 
maturity through opportunities to 
enrich their personal living and 
professional competence. Various as- 
pects of these two problems will 
now be taken up for analysis. 
The world of youth—To select 
and educate more mature teachers 
for secondary schools, one must 
forecast the kind of world in which 


youth will live. There is almost’ 


unanimity of belief that a world of 


L. Thomas Hopkins is Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Reported from 
the Educational Outlook, XX (Jan- 
uary, 1946), 64-76. 
war is ended and a world of coop- 
erative peace is begun. And this 
must be so. 

Now man is faced with the most 
powerful need for selfpreservation 
he has ever known. The hope is 
that this great need will mature 
adults quickly enough to avert 
catastrophe while time is gained to 
mature youth to accept cooperation 
as a desirable way of life. Since 
wars are made by people, we must 
develop personalities who can re- 
solve their social difficulties in na- 
tional or world areas by the more 
shared, deliberative judgments of 
mature people. 

How are these mature people to 
be educated? Probably by the same 
institutions in which education has 
been given in the past. The schools 
should have an important role in 
bringing about changes for a num- 
ber of reasons: (1) the time for 
maturing individuals takes the many 
years or more falling within the 
range of compulsory education; (2) 
the competitive or cooperative per- 
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sonality problems of adults have 
their antecedents in the behavior 
of children; (3) the deliberative 
process underlying cooperative ac- 
tion develops slowly and must be 
nurtured in a friendly environment; 
(4) the chief function of the school 
is to help individuals grow out of 
the impulsive behavior of childhood 
into the thoughtful, cooperative be- 
havior of adults. To achieve this 
purpose, teachers must aid pupils 
to become conscious of deliberative 
action both in theory and practice 
by allowing them to use it in man- 
aging cooperatively all of their sec- 
ondary-school experiences. 

Guides to maturity —To aid youth 
to mature into wholesome, well 
balanced men and women, the 
teacher must have some directional 
guides and must be able to recog- 
nize behavior tendencies which, if 
undirected, would lead eventually 
into regressive action. The teacher 
must aid youth: 

1. To communicate their ideas 
and feelings to others in clear and 
direct expression in language and 
in any other mediums; 

2. To understand the communi- 
cations of others as expressed in 
books and other mediums with es- 
pecial attention to the interpretation 
of behavior; 

3. To develop broad interests in 
people of various backgrounds and 
attainments; 

4. To expand experience by dis- 
covering and developing many new 
and different kinds of interests 
while enriching those of constant 
concern; 
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5. To discover what each is best 
fitted to do in life and to develop a 
sound program for its realization; 

6. To learn how to plan an effec. 
tive program of living aided by 
the experience and cooperative ef- 
forts of both youth and adults; 

7. To build faith in cooperative 
intelligence as a way of improving 
social action by living that faith in 
all of the affairs of life at the school; 

8. To understand and use the 
processes of qualitative learning in 
everyday living outside the school; 

9. To develop a critically ap- 
praised philosophy of life. 

All of these guides to maturity 
are relative and vary in quality in 
every individual who is admitted to 
a secondary school and who is on 
the staff of a secondary school. They 
are changeable, flexible purposes in 
a dynamic process of learning. Each 
individual can grow creatively into 
sounder adulthood through living 
and learning with others under these 
favorable conditions. 

To aid youth and adults to achieve 
this greater maturity every high 
school should: 

1. Have a staff that is interested 
in and understands youth and should 
aid youth to work cooperatively 
with the staff in improving the 
group life. 

2. Offer a program rich in op 
portunities for youth to explore 
their abilities and environment, find 
their life interest, and begin the 
preparation for their life work. 

3. Develop a program of social 
living selected and organized by 


youth under guidance of sympa 
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thetic adults who aid them in im- 
proving their judgments and values. 

4, Build in every individual con- 
fidence in himself, security with his 
peers, ease and freedom with adults, 
and stability of personality. 

5. Provide flexibility of organiza- 
tion through which freedom to ma- 
ture is possible. 

For their proved leadership com- 
petence in this type of secondary 
school, teachers must be given ade- 
quate financial, social, and profes- 
sional approval. 

The selection of prospective teach- 
ers—This factor is crucial in im- 
proving the quality of secondary ed- 
ucation. Yet, when the writer has 
asked at various educational meet- 
ings how many persons deliberately 
chose teaching as a profession, he 
has found that the average group 
yields about 10 percent. The other 
people “fell into it.” To aid the pro- 
fession in locating and advising 
promising boys and girls in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and mak- 
ing known to them the opportuni- 
ties for leadership with American 
youth, a few suggestions are given. 

1, All candidates must have past 
and present behaviors that show a 
continuous growth in integrating 
personality. Adults know that the 
personality of a leader affects the 
persons with whom he works con- 
stantly. Stable leaders tend to de- 
velop mature individuals or groups. 
But the basic personality patterns 
are laid down in the early life of 


the child. Thus the early selection’ 


of candidates is imperative before 


their patterns are too well fixed 
to be amenable to much improve- 
ment. 


_ 2. Candidates should have had a 
broad experience built out of first- 
hand contacts with many aspects of 
their environment. People of this 
type are less likely to totter than a 
person whose stability is based on 
books as the preferred medium of 
studying the surrounding culture. 
The traditional system selects too 
many teachers who are good book 
learners but who know little about 
everyday living. Their frustrations, 
anxieties, and fears do not set an 
environment in which youth can 
develop selfconfidence. 


3. A prospective teacher should 
have a creative attitude toward life. 
He should believe that the better 
life is in the future, to be attained 
by intelligent people working co- 
operatively on their needs. Present 
methods of selection bring into the 
profession too many persons of the 
“hold-the-job” type who carry on 
in the same way year after year, 
growing more and more ineffective 
personally and professionally. There 
are enough persons with the creative 
outlook on life to cover all the 
classrooms in America. They should 
be the leaders of youth. 


4. Candidates should have a con- 
tinuous record of succesful demo- 
cratic working relations. Such per- 
sons, having no undue anxieties 
and needing no abnormal outlets 
for building up their egos, do not 
have to coerce others by authori- 
tarian means. Authoritarian teach- 
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ers, since their authority is used to 
cover up some personality defect, 
will not lead youth in accepting and 
practicing democratic relationships 
with people. 

5. Competent teachers can best 
be developed from candidates with 
a high professional interest. Persons 
who like to work with children, 
who can be calm while others are 
upset, who are curious about how 
behavior takes place, who have ease 
and facility in explaining intricate 
ideas in a simple way, and who te- 
spect the experiences of others as 
their most potent learning asset 
should be given opportunity to test 
such professional interest during 
their high-school years. 

These guides must be rigorously 
applied throughout the entire pre- 
service education. Each person who 
develops limitations for teaching 
should be aided in finding the vo- 
cation in which he can succeed and 
should be given help in starting 
toward his new objective. But no 
teacher-education institution should 
thereby become a liberal-arts college. 
While upbuilding the personalities 
of its students, it must always em- 
brace the needs of the youth whom 
its graduates will serve. 

The educational program. — All 
teachers for secondary schools should 
receive their education beyond the 
high school in colleges whose chief 
business it is to give professional 
education for teachers. Furthermore, 
the period of preparation must be 
at least seven years, five of under- 
graduate work and two years of 
graduate interneship, followed by 


three years of apprentice teaching 
in a regular position under good 
leadership. 

The professional competence of a 


teacher is not in his liberal-arts or | 


general-education subject matter, 
And this is not professionalism 
whereby subject matter is firs 
learned academically and then ap 
plied, if possible, to a life situation, 


Rather, knowledge is professional. | 


ized in the learning in the life sit 
uation. Many beginning high-school 
teachers have told the writer how 
shocked they were to find that 
youth could not use the cultural 


subject matter through which they / 


obtained their college degrees. These 


teachers were the victims of a tra | 
ditional system of teacher prepara | 


tion. And surely the hopes of youth 
for techniques to achieve a_ better 
world will find little encouragement 
from teachers of such low profes 
sional competence as those educated 
under the recommendations of the 
Report of the Harvard Committee, 


A few guides to the develop | 


ment of an educational program 
for teachers are: 

1. Each student should study, in- 
dividually and as a group member, 
his own personal problems. Through 
studying their own experiences stu- 
dents learn that normal people have 
deep disturbances but that they re- 
main normal by their ability to han- 
dle them rationally. How to study 
needs intelligently is the proces 
which these teachers will later teach 
to their high-school pupils. Youth 
say they want to marry and raise 
their families in better homes than 
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those of their childhood. But teach- 
ers know little about this impor- 
tant personal problem, principals 
are afraid of it, and some religious 
groups do not want it studied. Con- 
sequently youth are unprepared to 
improve the psychological environ- 
ment in their homes. The best par- 
ent education can be done with 
youth, but teachers must be equipped 
to help them. 

2. Each student should study 
how individuals grow up in an en- 
vironment. Many times the writer 
has asked teachers who a certain 
individual in their classes is. They 
supply the information that he is 
a good or a poor student, that he 
is above or below the average in 
intelligence and can or cannot be 
depended on to do his assigned 
work adequately and on time. But 
these data recorded under the con- 
trol of the teacher do not reveal who 
the pupil is. He is a living, growing, 
behaving energy system operating 
through attitudes, beliefs, habits, 
processes, personality. The unique 
organization in the self of his ac- 
cepted learnings is the real pupil 
whom the teacher rarely sees. Teach- 
ers should know children by work- 
ing with them in a sympathetic re- 
lationship in and out of school 
throughout the entire period of 
their professional preparation. 

3. Students should make a first- 
hand study of many environments 
to see how they affect the growth 
of children and adults, actually liv- 
ing and working in different occu- 
pations in various communities long 
enough to feel the community life. 


A student should be exchanged with 
other schools located in a different 
environment. The cost will be con- 
sidered a small item when the pub- 
lic really knows the facts. The foun- 
dations of psychosomatic difficul- 
ties and psychoneuroses are laid in 
childhood and adolescence, and it 
is a good investment for society to 
educate a teacher who is locating 
and reshaping environmental con- 
ditions to make possible more stable 
youth and adults. 

4. Each student must develop 
competence in diagnosing the men- 
tal hygiene of the environment. 
One important basic concept he 
must study is that of creative emo- 
tional acceptance. The problem 
child, the day dreamer, the inter- 
mittent worker, the truant, are re- 
jecting the adult pressures; the in- 
terested, thoughtful, creative child 
is accepting them. The second con- 
cept is that of dynamic purpose, 
which means that every individual 
must have some purposive direction 
which gives unity to his living. A 
third concept of mental health is 
that of intelligent action. Every 
teacher should know how to help 
pupils discover and develop secur- 
ity in thinking about the real prob- 
lems in everyday living. 

5. Every student must understand 
and practice cooperative democratic 
learning. The learning and teach- 
ing theories which contro] educa- 
tion from the first grade through 
the graduate school are authori- 
tarian. In democratic learning, how- 
ever, the experiences to be lived 
are selected, planned, developed, 
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evaluated, or managed by the group 
itself. Cooperative learning develops 
high group personality, releases in- 
dividual capacity, discovers leaders, 
evaluates critically directional pur- 
poses, and improves the mental hy- 
giene of both teachers and pupils. 

Relation of old to new proposals. 
—These essential guides to a pro- 
gram for educating teachers are not 
discrete parts of a program to be 
fitted together according to some in- 
flexible pattern. Rather they repre- 
sent the quality in the total life of 
the teacher. But many readers will 
not see what to teach. That will 
be developed by students and staff 
in each teachers college. From the 


opening to the closing day of their | 
professional preparation, students | 


will be engaged in some sort of 
learning experiences with children 


and youth. Gone is the practice | 


teaching in sterile methods offered 
in a demonstration school for a 
fixed number of academic hours 
during the senior year. Every stu 
dent can specialize in any aspect of 
the culture of his own choice so 
long as it builds his personality by 
the functional process. Thus will 
the faculty of every high school have 
vast specialized resources for pro- 
fessional competence. And the in 
service program will follow the same 
maturity guides. 


‘ff STIMATING the cost of com- 
pulsory military training at three bil- 
lion dollars annually, the following 
could be achieved for the expendi- 
ture of the same amount of money: 

1. Construct a 10-room modern 
school building in every county. 

2. Construct a $50,000 library in 
every county in the U. S. 

3. Construct a $150,000 hospi- 
tal in every county. 

4. Employ 10 full-time school 
and public-health doctors and 10 
full-time school and public-health 
nurses in every county. 

5. Purchase 10 new modern 
school busses in each county. 

6. Maintain one psychiatric and 
behavior clinic in every county. 

7. Provide 10 full-time recrea- 
tion and juvenile guidance workers 
im every county. 


8. Bring all schools of the country 
up to a reasonable standard of eff- 
ciency. 

9. Provide free education for the 
three million children under 18 
who are not now attending school. 

10. Provide all the expenses of a 
three-year postgraduate course for 
10,000 selected students each year. 

11. Meet the payroll of one jut 
ior college with 10 instructors in 
every county. 

12. Pay the full maintenance and 
tuition at college or technical school 
for one year of the 900,000 boys 
who would be conscripted under 
the May Bill. 

13. Erect a $750,000 trade and 
technical school in each Congres 
sional district each year and 

14. Leave an unexpended balance 
of $15,300,000 annually. 
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Realistic Preparation for Retail Jobs 


James GEMMELL 


In Occupations 


an to a survey con- 
ducted by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, approximately one third of 
the high-school graduates of this na- 
tion plan to enter the field of dis- 
tribution, but less than 1 percent of 
them receive instruction in retail- 
ing to assist them. The U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census reports that ap- 
proximately 156,000 youths between 
the ages of 16 and 19, inclusive, are 
salespeople; 82,000 are stenogra- 
phers and typists; and only 35,000 
are bookkeepers. When one consid- 
ers that high-school enrolment in 
salesmanship is only 42,000 as com- 
pared with enrolments of 603,000 
in shorthand and 661,000 in book- 
keeping, he realizes that the time 
has come to inspect the curricular 
offerings and guidance practices of 
high schools. 

For several years pioneer thinkers 
in business education have consist- 
ently pleaded for high-school voca- 
tional training based on community 
needs. Their efforts have been at- 
tended with some success, but the 
objective has not yet been reached. 
The reason can be attributed, in 
part, to the fact that too many 
high-school teachers are uninformed 
concerning the cccupational pat- 
terns of the community in which 
they work and too few have had 
actual experience outside the class- 
room. As a result, the business cur- 
riculums of many schools have not 
been changed for more than a 


James Gemmell is Director of Busi- 
ness Education, Pennsylvania State 
College. Reported from Occupations, 
XXIV (February, 1946), 273-76. 


quarter of a century and the peren- 
nial favorites, bookkeeping and 
shorthand, are still forced on the 
pupils, In many communities, how- 
ever, the high-school teacher is fully 
aware of the need for training in 
retailing but his requests for revised 
curriculums have met with apathy 
on the part of the principal and su- 
perintendent. 

New curricular offerings are of- 
ten viewed with apathy because ad- 
ministrators believe such offerings 
will increase school expenditures. 
But the addition of courses in dis- 
tributive education need not eat into 
limited school budgets. The federal 
government, under the provisions of 
the George-Deen Act, will reim- 
burse the schools for two-thirds of 
the cost of instruction when certain 
standards are maintained. Many of 
the courses may take the form of 
cooperative training. Individuals 
over 14 years of age who have en- 
tered on distributive employment 
may attend school part-time during 
the day. Part-time evening schools 
and classes are also eligible for re- 
imbursement if enrolment is lim- 
ited to workers who are 16 years 
or over. Students enrolled in coop- 
erative part-time classes usually at- 
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tend school at least 15 hours weekly 
for a period of one or more school 
years. 

Administrators may be reluctant 
to sponsor retail training at the 
high-school level unless the business 
teacher is able to demonstrate that 
local merchants would benefit. Ac- 
cording to a recent study, 30 of 32 
department-store merchants asked to 
evaluate a cooperative retail program 
in which they participated stated 
there is a definite need for this 
sort of training. They also believed 
that cooperative training is superior 
to any other type for retail work. 

Many high-school business teach- 
ers oppose the introduction of re- 
tailing instruction in the curricu- 
lum because they recognize their 
inability to teach in this area. Only 
a small minority of the teacher- 
training institutions in the nation 
adequately prepare teachers of re- 
tailing. Consequently, some teach- 
ers blame the colleges for failing 
to prepare them adequately for the 
job which now faces them. Some 
college spokesmen argue that only 
a few high schools teach retailing, 
hence the demand for teachers of 
retailing is negligible. The high 
schools promise to teach retailing 
as soon as teacher-training institu- 
tions produce teachers who can teach 
it; the colleges reply that retailing 
teachers will be prepared as soon 
as high schools create the demand 
for them. Obviously, someone must 
lead the way. The writer believes 
that teacher-training _ institutions 
should lead as a matter of expedi- 
ency. A constructive approach to 


the problem by 100 graduates of 
these institutions would not be insig- 
nificant. 

In defense of their curricular 
practices, some institutions contend 
that these practices are governed 
largely by the requirements of the 
state department of education. The 
propriety of this defense will vary 
from state to state. New York State, 
for example, maintains one state 
college which prefers to graduate 
its business students with state cer- 
tification in “general commercial 
subjects,” which authorizes the grad- 
uates to teach any business subject. 
To obtain this certification, the 
state department requires each can- 
didate to complete from six to ten 
semester hours of advanced book- 
keeping and accounting, plus six 
to eight semester hours of advanced 
shorthand, in addition to other 
general requirements. As a result of 
this practice, graduates of New 
York State College for Teachers, 
thoroughly trained in bookkeeping 
and shorthand, have accepted posi- 
tions as teachers of retailing subjects 
without benefit of either training 
or experience in retailing. 

The state department of educa- 
tion could help to remedy this situ- 
ation by reducing its arbitrary se- 
mester-hour requirement of ad- 
vanced bookkeeping and shorthand 
for certification in “general com- 
mercial subjects” and by recom- 
mending to the state legislature the 
addition of a professor of retailing 
to the faculty of the state college. 
The institution should continue its 
present offerings of advanced book- 
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keeping and shorthand but on an 
optional basis for the benefit of those 
who will be required to teach these 
subjects. In fairness to the adminis- 
trative officers of the New York 
State College for Teachers, it must 
be emphasized that the president 
has requested faculty expansion to 
include a retailing professor. The 
writer believes that the guardians 
of public funds are entitled to proof 
of the need—one way to prove or 
disprove it is to compare the en- 
rolment in business subjects with 
employment opportunities which 
await the pupils who complete 
those subjects. 

Recommendations to high-school 
teachers and administrators— 
Teachers and administrators who 
want to do something constructive 
about their programs of business ed- 
ucation should consider the follow- 
ing: (1) conduct a follow-up study 
of recent graduates and dropouts to 
determine the types of office and 
store positions held by former pu- 
pils; (2) sponsor a community sur- 
vey to determine the probable store 
and office employment opportuni- 
ties open to present pupils; (3) 
investigate the financial assistance 
available under the George-Deen 
Act; (4) determine actual job re- 
quirements by conducting or spon- 
soring interviews with local busi- 
nessmen; (5) install curricular of- 
ferings which will prepare pupils 
for employment opportunities; and 
(6) utilize selective standards and 
limit the number of pupils ad- 
mitted to vocational classes to those 
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who have a reasonable possibility 
of finding employment. 

To teacher-training institutions.— 
Teacher-training institutions which 
attempt to prepare high-school teach- 
ers of business subjects should place 
advanced bookkeeping and _short- 
hand on an elective basis and should 
add to the faculty a professor of 
retailing who would devote his en- 
tire time to a consideration of re- 
tailing in its various aspects. It is 
impractical to expect the bookkeep- 
ing and shorthand professors to of- 
fer the retailing instruction because 
individuals will be needed to teach 
bookkeeping and shorthand to 
smaller classes on an elective basis. 

To state departments of educa- 
tion—State departments of educa- 
tion ought to reduce arbitrary book- 
keeping and shorthand  require- 
ments for certification in “general 
commercial subjects,” since these 
outmoded requirements do not pre- 
pare high-school teachers for the im- 
portant job to be done in most com- 
munities. Maintenance of those re- 
quirements usurps valuable student 
time and prevents the candidate 
from acquiring needed training in 
retailing subjects. Furthermore, an 
alert state department will endorse 
and promote the addition of re- 
tailing professors to the faculties of 
business teacher-training institutions 
and will encourage and assist high 
schools in incorporating retailing 
instruction into their curriculums 
whenever local surveys indicate that 
the pupils can benefit from such 
instruction. 
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HE prophets of postwar woe 
have cried, “The veterans are com- 
ing, and there'll be revolution.” For 
months veterans have been return- 
ing to the civilian community. There 
has been no revolution. Amidst 
the earnest, sometimes frantic, ef- 
forts to “do something for the boys,” 
there has been occasional muddling 
and temporary misunderstanding. 
There has been change, of course. 
Postwar education has naturally 
been one of the first community 
activities to submit to reexamina- 
tion. Adult education is just now 
subject to special scrutiny, for ac- 
cording to any standard of experi- 
ence, millions of returning veter- 
ans are adult. Whatever is done 
about their education, then, must 
be done on a man-scale and not 
merely according to pleasant senti- 
ments about “the boys.” 

The postwar plans of servicemen 
interested in more schooling have 
been studied from all angles, by 
different methods, and under very 
different circumstances. The results 
vary accordingly. The comments 
which follow, although made in the 
knowledge of such surveys and of 
their apparent disagreement, are 
based more specifically on a study 
of answers to questionnaires made 
by 5000 new veterans of the AAF 
who as servicemen had expressed 
an interest in postwar education and 
training. The conclusions are also 
indebted to a survey made by Air 
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Force, assisted by veterans counsel. 
ors at 30 information centers. Prob- 
lems limited to the GI Bill of 
Rights have been excluded. The 
conclusions reached are those of the 
writer and are therefore unofficial. 

Information and _ counseling.— 
There is a manifest need for reli- 
able sources of information, which 
is provided now in widely differ. 
ing degrees of completeness and ac- 
curacy. During November, one small 
city supported 37 agencies offering 
educational advice without any ref- 
erence to the activity or facilities of 
the other groups; only two of these 
groups were equipped to give ade 
quate service. A veteran trained in 
the Army as a meteorologist wanted 
to know how much academic credit 
he could expect for Army courses. 
He got five different answers. 

One of the strongest arguments 
for correlating information services 
is the obvious advantage of pooling 
it. It is an unusual community in 
which the facilities of one agency 
cannot supplement those of another. 
A stronger argument for coopera 
tion is the value of effective joint 
effort itself. That educational in- 
formation should be unprejudiced 
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as well as complete goes without 
saying. Yet often veterans have had 
to cope with special pleading for or 
against many things in the educa- 
tional system —technical training, 
state ownership, night classes, reli- 
gious schools, and in several in- 
stances, adult training as a whole. 
Against such advice the veteran 
has only one effective protection— 
an impartial counseling service. 

In general, the counseling of vet- 
erans differs little from counseling 
of other adults. Emphatic exceptions, 
however, must be made of all those 
who are suffering nervous inroads 
of war. Their problems belong in 
the hands of experts; bungling ama- 
teur psychiatrists can do them in- 
finite disservice. Yet eager, even 
stubborn, determination to “help 
veterans psychologically” is ap- 
palling in its frequency among vol- 
unteer educational agencies. “I am 
training veterans’ advisers,” an ear- 
nest lady wrote the psychology de- 
partment of her state university, 
“so please send me at your earliest 
convenience ten useful points of 
veterans’ psychology.” The univer- 
sity sent her the name and address 
of the only competent psychiatrist 
of her town, and reference to five 
qualified psychologists. 

Education for jobs——To the ques- 
tion, “Would you take advantage 
of further training in connection 
with your work if it were avail- 
able?” nearly 95 percent of 3200 
veterans (all of whom had ex- 
pressed interest in immediate em- 
ployment) answered in the affirma- 
tive. Nine-tenths of them had spe- 
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cific training in mind, and they 
named that training in the follow- 
ing section of the questionnaire. 

Vocational training is bound to 
carry a large burden. Servicemen 
have been acutely conscious of new 
developments, and many of them 
wonder how they will fit into the 
new schemes. In a particularly ef- 
fective program established by the 
public schools of a city of about 
90,000, collaboration has been ob- 
tained among public-school voca- 
tional departments, private schools, 
and the training divisions of more 
than 20 industries. Agencies in the 
program exchange information, per- 
sonnel, and training equipment. 

Education for citizenship.— No 
assumption about veterans’ affairs 
is more stupid or more unfair to 
the veteran himself than the belief 
that a returned serviceman is in- 
terested exclusively in “getting some- 
thing.” Among 4712 veterans an- 
swering questions about community 
programs, only 2 percent professed 
no interest. 

Emphasis on global warfare, the 
air age, and the atomic future 
might lead one to believe that the 
veteran’s main interests have be- 
come more or less interplanetary. 
Such is not the case. A large civic 
federation, having planned a six 
months’ progran? for a Veterans 
Forum, submitted the schedule to 
large groups of veterans. Discus- 
sions tentatively planned to include 
topics such as “Can Mankind Be 
Free?” and “The Atomic Bomb’s 
Implications for World Govern- 
ment” were altered to specific topics 
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on America’s participation in in- 
ternational affairs. They also added 
discussions of local housing, indus- 
trial expansion, education, and rec- 
reation. In some communities spe- 
cial interests and unalterable preju- 
dice—as common among veterans 
as any other group—wrecked adult 
educational projects during the past 
year. Such failures come at high 
cost to both the veteran and the 
community. 

Education for enjoyment.—Amid 
so many new demands and new 
developments, two prophecies of 
postwar education change are now 
proved empty. First is the belief 
that technological advances, spilling 
over all barriers, would swamp the 
social studies and the liberal arts. 
Second is the belief that preoccupa- 
tion with jobs and job-training 
would eliminate interest in hobby 
workshops, study groups, and little 
theaters. In a greater degree than 
might have been expected, experi- 
ence in the armed forces has in- 
creased enthusiasm for such proj- 
ects. Among 5000 veterans con- 
cerned with further training, nearly 
4000 listed training of more than 
one kind. Among specific types of 
study or activity mentioned, the 
trend toward education for enjoy- 
ment is unmistakable. 

The veterans’ views —Unlike the 
military “gripe”—which is variously 
described as the soldier’s chief rec- 
reation and his special privilege— 
criticism of educational opportuni- 
ties is usually cautious. Neverthe- 
less, several definite convictions, 
which I have summarized from 
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4400 general comments, have risen 
from common experience. They are 


presented here as they were origi- } 


nally intended—as suggestions only, 


1. Any educational program for veter- 
ans should be community wide, assuring 
correlation of activities and exchange of 
ideas for the common good, judged real. 
istically in the experience of that partic. 
ular community. Following the “Goose- 
creek Plan” or any other ready-made 
system is likely to mean failure. 

2. The program should be subject to 
continuous inventory based on the chang- 
ing needs of the veterans. 

3. Veterans themselves should partici- 
pate actively in the program. 

4. In many cases, established regula 
tions should be adapted to fit the veteran, 
This is particularly true of students who 
do not seek formal academic credit, diplo 
mas, and degrees. 

5. Less attention should be paid to 
teaching methods demanded by the edu 
cation of veterans than to the suitability 
of the materials presented. If possible, 
members of the community, under th 
direction of professional teachers, should / 
be drawn into the program as suppl. 
mentary instructors. 

6. Delays should be eliminated. Prompt 
Ness in answering inquiries, getting new 
programs under way, and _ introducing 
new methods is essential. 

7. Partisan politics, narrow doctrine, § 
and special interest should be rigorously 
excluded. 

8. Problems of economic conflict ani 
racial minorities need not be confrontel 
if the community prefers to ignore them; 
but they should be eliminated from dit 
cussion honestly, not sidestepped. 

10. False uplift and vapid morale build: 

ing should be shunned as regularly 3 
impractical advice and impossible prom: 
ises. 
11. Ninety percent of the time, the ve 
eran’s problem is that of any other adil 
and should be treated so. When it is! 
problem peculiar to his status as a vt 
eran, only expert help will solve it, 
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be OMETIMES I wonder whether 
the pursuit of methodology in teach- 
ing science is likely to be any more 
successful than would be an effort 
to lay down rules and a technique 
for making a great painter or an 
inspired poet. Success at the best 
would be limited. So, too, I ques- 
tion whether anyone knows just 
how to develop a knowledge and 
a full appreciation of scientific 
method and so to maintain the 
truly scientific spirit in boys and 
girls at school. This is not to say 
that I think we await the advent of 
the great teacher who will build the 
royal road on which all teachers 
will travel with assurance of suc- 
cess; it is merely a suggestion that 
there may be as many roads as 
there are children to be guided, 
and any road along which it may 
be satisfactory for some of them to 
travel may be little better than a 
bog for others. 

Of course one must recognize 
that there are ways and ways of 
leading up to an appreciation of 
scientific method. Not so many 
years ago there was a strong move- 
ment among the radical young edu- 
cationists for the introduction of 
the heuristic method of approach- 
ing the natural sciences, deliberately 
setting the youngster to find out 
things for himself from the begin- 
ning. In chemistry the child was 
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to be given a lump of chalk (of 
the type obtainable from the chalk 
cliffs of Dover—not from the black- 
board crayon box) and then he was 
to be led on with other appropriate 
materials to climb his own genea- 
logical chemical tree—as it were. It 
is a good process, provided you can 
afford to give the youngster a few 
decades to climb to the point which 
the syllabus requires him to reach 
in 12 months. Maybe, in accordance 
with the well-known periodicity 
in educational ideas, the heuristic 
procedure will come round again, 
like a comet, as a bright modern 
suggestion. But are the various 
items in the curriculum the things 
that really matter? Certainly not; 
it is the attitude of mind toward 
them which is all-important and 
which it is so urgent to keep healthy. 

Just what is meant when one is 
required to talk about “the develop- 
ment of scientific method in school- 
work?” Is it assumed that the sci- 
entific attitude is something that 
has to be created de novo in the 
pupil, which must be brought into 
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being and then nurtured? If so, I 
beg to protest against the implica- 
tion, while admitting at the same 
time that a lot of the practical ex- 
perience of teachers suggests its 
justification. By this I mean that 
every teacher is obliged to handle 
children who give no evidence what- 
ever of that longing to know how 
things work and that eagerness to 
accept observed facts without res- 
ervation which is the sime qua non 
of the scientific spirit. But are not 
such children scientifically sick? I 
think they are. 

Who then, are the healthy in sci- 
entific spirit? I am inclined to sug- 
gest that the most perfect examples 
of a truly scientific attitude of mind 
and body are to be found in human 
babies; or, if that is overdoing it 
a little, in the young children who 
have become aware of their environ- 
ment and are filled with an eager 
zest to know why, what, where, 
when, and how. Their only wea- 
pon of attack is at first the ques- 
tioning of older folk, and I grant 
you that this is a long way from 
the electron microscope as a means 
of finding out how nature works, 
and is much less reliable in its re- 
sults. An improvement in technique 
will, however, come about in due 
course; maybe in pulling a butterfly 
or a flower or a toy to pieces. In these 
young children there will be no pre- 
conceived conclusions; nothing of 
that utterly immoral attitude of ap- 
proach to a problem which deter- 
mines in advance that, willy-nilly, 
the answer must be such and such, 
and no other. 
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Is it reasonable then to talk about 
creating a scientific attitude of mind 
in the child toward any problem? 
It seems to me that the attitude is 
already there in the beginning and 
that the teacher’s task is not one of 
positive creation, although certainly 
it is one of development. The pri- 
mary task is rather the negative one 
of not destroying something which 
already exists in very perfect form 
and will inevitably flourish if not 
crushed or suppressed, 

How many children reach school 
with this honest curiosity uninjured? 
Am I wrong in suggesting that the 
number is  depressingly small? 
How is this brought about? | 
would suggest that one of the most 
unfortunate influences in the lives 
of many young children is the un- 
willingness of their senior associ- | 
ates, particularly their parents, to 
admit ignorance when subjected to 
youthful catechising. I am not talk- 
ing merely of the lack of patience | 
which is exemplified in the story | 
according to which the small boy 
of an inquiring turn of mind is 
adjured, after the fifth or sixth 
question, to “eat his damn bun.’ 
Nor am I thinking only of the in 
herent dislike of most seniors to 
admit ignorance to their juniors. 
To say “I don’t know” seems to 
many to involve a loss of prestige 
which it is advisable to avoid. Yet 
the attempts to sidestep a question 
with some partial answer or, worst 
still, to parry it with a mere invention 
of the moment, with or without 4 
preliminary “I suppose,” is gravely 
to abuse the questioner’s confidence. 
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But I have in mind something 
worse even than that, namely, the 
fear evident in so many adult peo- 
ple, of admitting ignorance even to 
themselves. The more fundamental 
the issue, the greater the fear. Ig- 
norance may indeed become unbear- 
able, and the consequence is that a 
problem which should provide a 
strong stimulus to further study and 
inquiry is presented as solved and 
settled. 

It takes courage to face some big 
and seemingly important problem 
of life such, for example, as the 
question of whether or not exist- 
ence will end with physical death, 
and to say quite honestly, “I just 
don’t know.” There is a driving 
fear which compels many people 
to say instead, “I must know,” and 
it leads them to a determination to 
adopt a belief, to justify a mere 
will to believe, because any other 
attitude is distressing. Not for one 
moment do I wish to modify the 
convictions of any man or woman, 
or the explanations (satisfying to the 
individual) which they may pro- 
vide about the world in which we 
live, the universe in which we live, 
and the reason for it and the future 
of it—and of us. 

What I do wish to plead is that 
the first step in the development of 
a scientific method of approach to 
the smallest or greatest of the puz- 
zles confronting the school child 
should be to insure that the child’s 
innate desire to know, and to know 
accurately, is not stifled or abused 
before it has had time to flourish; 
that it is not presented with a 
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complex of fear of the unknown. 

In every human being there are 
present certain instincts differing in 
kind and varying in intensity. That 
country which most effectively 
maintains unfettered its children’s 
“will to find out” will undoubtedly 
make the greatest contribution to- 
ward that fuller understanding of 
the Great Riddle which we all so 
earnestly desire. 

Those of us who attempt or have 
attempted to create the proper at- 
mosphere in the laboratory or class- 
room know only too well the sever- 
ity of Pilate’s question, “What is 
truth?” which is presented in many 
forms by inquiring youngsters. 
Where I suspect we often fail in 
our efforts to create the true atti- 
tude of mind required in the ex- 
plorer of the universe is in our 
slackness in discriminating between 
mere guesses, guesses pattially sup- 
ported by observation and experi- 
ment, ideas which have survived 
some or many of the tests to which 
we have subjected them, and con- 
clusions which are in accord with 
all tests we are capable of applying. 
I am not suggesting that such con- 
clusions are to be described as truth; 
it may be that a decisive technique 
of testing is quite beyond us at the 
present stage. 

My point is that it is never too 
early to impress on any youngster 
the progressive relationship of the 
three terms hypothesis, theory, and 
law. The “hypothesis” is the intelli- 
gent guess—just that and nothing 
more. Its correctness awaits trial, 
and until it gets that trial it re- 
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mains what it is. Further, if for 
any reason it is humanly impossible 
to test the hypothesis then it still 
remains a mere guess. 

The word “theory” is nowadays 
used as a synonym for “guess.” This 
is a pity, for the word might well 
be retained with its old sense of a 
tested and well supported guess. It 
is at a level above “hypothesis”; it 
has proceeded some distance through 
its trial, but it is still unproved. 
Democritus guessed that matter was 
composed of ultimate particles not 
capable of further division. John 
Dalton and his immediate succes- 
sors showed that the known chemi- 
cal facts of their time received ex- 
planation in terms of such a suppo- 
sition, with modifications. Whereas 
Democritus only guessed, Dalton 
elaborated a theory; but he also 
added a share of guessing. He 
guessed that the ultimate particles 
of each element might all be alike 
and indivisible—atoms. The point 
is that he had carried the earlier 
crude hypothesis farther toward the 
truth and so we promote it to the 
rank of theory. 


As to “law,” it is an unfortunate 
term because of its accepted usage 
by lawyers. Its use by scientists as 
a short term for a statement found 
to be correct within the limits of 
any available method of test has 
led many people astray has 
caused much argument. “Law” is 
the next stage beyond “theory,” ar- 
rived at by still further trial to the 
limit of the possible for the time 
being. But one must still walk war- 
ily. I need not remind you of all 
that the word “probability” has 
come to mean as a warning and a 
guide nowadays in all our efforts 
to generalize about the world 
around us. 

Caution, strict discipline, com- 
plete intellectual honesty, and the 
utmost care in expression are needed 
at every step on the road to truth. 
Just how all this is to be applied 
in practical teaching I do not pro- 
fess to know. I am glad that prob- 


lem is in other hands. That it is” 


an urgent problem is a matter 
about which I am very certain in- 
deed; it is, in essence, the problem 
of intellectual morality. 
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A RECENT report in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association by Dr. Mildred W. 


Wells of the University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine indicates that 
radiant disinfection by the use of ultra-violet light may aid in the control of 
air-borne infections. Experiments in private and public schools in Pennsyl- 
vania involving the spread of chickenpox, measles, and mumps revealed 
that the ultra-violet lights increased in all susceptibility groups the chance 
that an exposure to any of three diseases would be negative, that the chain 
of infection would be broken. Dr. Wells warns that the experiments were 
exploratory, as radiant disinfection of air is a new art. 
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The School and Good Radio Listening Habits 


K. SoLHEIM 


In the Journal of the AER 


sx is the extent of the 
school’s responsibility for develop- 
ing good radio listening habits? I 
believe its responsibility in this re- 
spect is comparable to, or even 
greater than, the school’s responsi- 
bility for developing good reading 
habits. Listening is a democratic 
procedure; it is our democratic 
right to accept, reject, or give fur- 
ther study to what we hear. It is, 
on the other hand, our democratic 
duty to listen to the other fellow 
until he has finished. It is the 
school’s responsibility to make chil- 
dren aware of these democratic 
privileges and duties. Guiding chil- 
dren’s radio listening is an excellent 
means toward that end. 

When a radio is blaring away, it 
cannot be said that someone is list- 
ening any more than it can be said 
that someone is reading because a 
book is open to a certain page. Lis- 
tening is not a passive activity. Good 
listening, no less than good reading, 
should stimulate thinking, arouse 
feeling, and stir the imagination. A 
recent speaker said, “Listening at 
its best is purposeful, critical, selec- 
tive, creative. Listening at its worst 
is nonexistent, brief in expanse, in- 
different, erratic.” I fear that too 
much radio listening today could be 
classified under listening at its 
worst. What are we, as teachers, go- 
ing to do about it? 

I believe the first responsibility of 
the school in developing good radio 
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the Journal of the AER, V (Jan- 
uary, 1946), 67-68. 
listening habits is to provide good 
radios. I am sure that none of us 
would try to develop good reading 
habits using old. worn-out poorly 
printed books. But how many 
schools today have radios that give 
good, clear tones? Then, too, chil- 
dren have to listen in rooms where 
the acoustics are poor and there are 
many hurtful distractions or many 
“listening blocks.” I hope I may 
live to see the day when every school 
will have at least one soundproof 
room. 

The second responsibility of the 
school is to have enough radios so 
that the listening group may be 
fairly small, I would say the group 
should not be more than 50 in an 
elementary school. 

Using the radio during school 
time, and using it wisely, is a third 
responsibility of the school. There 
must be a preparation or stimula- 
tion period to set the stage, whether 
for an appreciation or for an infor- 
mational program. Informational 
programs must be followed by a dis- 
cussion period—not so much to enu- 
merate the facts as to reveal the ex- 
tent of misunderstandings, to clear 
up wrong impressions, and to stim- 
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ulate further reading and interest. 

I believe it would be helpful if 
parents could be given a guide sheet 
similar to the one we use in school. 
They have no measuring stick by 
which to judge children’s programs. 
They ask the school to help, and I 
believe it is the school’s responsibil- 
ity to guide and direct them in the 
selection of programs. 

One dictionary definition of lis- 
tening is “to yield to advice.” In a 
recent study of radio reactions of 
approximately 600 six- and seven- 
year-olds and their parents, it was 
found that 52 percent requested 
their parents to buy merchandise 
advertised on the radio and 34 per- 
cent sent for prizes, etc., and other 
inducements offered to stimulate in- 
terest in certain products. If these 
children have reached the age where 
they are susceptible to organized 
pressure, does it not follow that they 
are old enough to begin receiving 
training in analyzing this pressure? 
Yes, the fifth responsibility of the 
school is to develop discrimination. 

Another radio survey showed that 
the average elementary child listens 
to the radio three hours a day for 
seven days a week. But is he listen- 
ing? Should a child be tuned to the 
radio for that length of time? When 
does he play out of doors? 

Schools can, and I know some do, 
take hygiene periods to discuss radio 
listening versus playing outdoors or 
sleeping. Parents and teachers must 
work together, Parents says, “Oh, 
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One-fourth of all the high-school graduates in the U. S. 
finished within the past five years and are under 23 years old. 


Miss Jones, won’t you please ask 
Mary not to listen to this or that 
program? She will listen to you.” 

It isn’t that simple. Schools should 
go farther than they have in direct- 
ing the type of out-of-school radio 
programs they wish children to 
hear. Through class discussion chil- 
dren soon discover that any joyous 
experience is increased by being 
shared and they discover, too, that 
to be able to discuss a program in- 
telligently they must listen critically. 

Enjoying a radio program entails 
consideration for the rights of oth- 
ers, also. The necessity for keeping 
the volume down is a topic worth 
discussing in any classroom. An 
American Medical Association Jout- 
nal reported recently that 95 percent 
of the cases of hearing difficulty 
among children were due not to any 
organic defect but to children’s 
habitual shutting out of sounds they 
don’t wish to hear. How many chil- 
dren trying to do homework have 
to compete with a blaring radio? 

In closing, may I raise some ques- 
tions? 

1. How can the school and the 
home best get together so that good 
listening habits started at school 
will be carried on outside? 

2. Whose responsibility is it to 
provide good radios for schools? 

3. Could teachers and parents be 
provided with some measuring stick 
for judging a radio program? 

4. How early in the grades should 
training in radio listening be given? 
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Suggestions for Securing Teaching Positions 
BENJAMIN W. FRAZIER 


In U. S. Office of Education Circular No. 224 


are marked inequalities 
throughout the country in the dis- 
tribution of applicants for teaching 
positions. The number of teaching 
vacancies, too, varies constantly in 
different regions, states, or school 
systems, as well as within different 
subjects or fields of work. Appli- 
cants who live in high-salary states, 
in large cities, or in the more 
densely populated and highly ur- 
banized areas of the United States 
will often find their opportunities 
for securing positions improved by 
seeking placement outside these are- 
as. Neither the Office of Education 
nor any other agency provides con- 
tinuous and up-to-date information 
on a comprehensive scale concerning 
specific teaching vacancies and quali- 
fications of individual applicants for 
teaching positions. There are, how- 
ever, various sources of such data. 
Most beginning and many expe- 
rienced teachers secure their posi- 
tions through the organized place- 
ment bureaus or through the less 
formal placement services conducted 
by institutions of higher education 
which prepare teachers. Applicants 
for teaching positions will find it 
to their advantage to register or to 
bring their records up-to-date in 
the placement offices of all the in- 
stitutions they have attended. 
About 20 state departments of 
education and 9 state education as- 
sociations conduct statewide teach- 
eremployment cr registration serv- 


Benjamin W. Frazier is Senior 
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ices. These and other public-employ- 
ment services are either free or are 
available for only a small fee. Lists 
of these offices are given in U. S. 
Office of Education Circular No. 
209 (Revised), “Teacher Placement, 
Registration, and Related Services, 
1945,” (free). The circular also 
contains national rosters and regis- 
tration lists sometimes utilized by 
teachers and employers in certain 
specialized fields. A list of private 
(commercial) teacher-placement 
agencies which belong to the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies may also be secured from 
the Office of Education. 

Next to the utilization of college- 
placement bureaus, the most com- 
mon and most effective method used 
by employers to recruit teachers is 
to select from applications made 
voluntarily. Since much time is 
wasted in making unsolicited and 
unanswered applications, it is well 
for the applicant to be sure 
either that a vacancy exists or that 
there is a better-than-average chance 
that it exists. Employers sometimes 
look for teachers in other school 
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systems and in summer-session 
classes. Teachers will therefore find 
it helpful not only to prepare in 
service for other positions they hope 
to secure, but also to make their 
availability known in the proper 
places. 

A teacher will often find it help- 
ful not only to register with sev- 
eral placement services, but also to 
write to acquaintances in different 
school systems and to educational 
officers who may know of vacan- 
cies. Thus, a teacher of vocational 
or special subjects may often receive 
helpful suggestions from the state 
directors or supervisors in his field. 
Occasionally a teacher may find it 
to his advantage to confer with 
other persons who have frequent 
contacts with school officers’ staffs. 

After a teacher has discovered a 
vacancy, he should carefully and 
promptly fill out a written applica- 
tion and should arrange for a per- 
sonal interview wherever practica- 
ble. Personal recommendations sent 
directly to employers are helpful. 

The following are among the 
methods most frequently used to 
secure college positions: 

1. By making one’s availability 
known to friends and acquaintances 
on college staffs who select or rec- 
ommend the appointment of fac- 
ulty members. 

2. Registering, or bringing one’s 
registration up-to-date, in the uni- 
versities in which graduate work 
was done. 

3. Securing appointment as an 
assistant during the last year or two 
of graduate work; or securing con- 
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sideration as an alumnus of the 
institution. 

4. Securing the recommendation 
of the institution in which one is 
employed .for a college position 
elsewhere. 

5. Registering in commercial teach- 
ers’ agencies. A few specialize in 
the placement of college teachers. 

6. Making personal application 
or arranging an interview when a 
vacancy is believed to exist. 

7. Securing recommendations from 
individual officers or through regis- 
tration services of national organ- 
izations in higher education. 

8. Securing personal recommen- 
dations from college teachers or 
friends known to college employers 
elsewhere. 

9. Transferring to a new posi- 
tion in a related field, with or with- 
out retraining; especially from a 
teacher-surplus to a teacher-shortage 
field. 

10. Receiving unsolicited invita- 
tions from college officers to accept 
positions. Such invitations are ex- 
tended most frequently to teachers 
with outstanding records. 

11. Making contacts with college 
officers in the meetings of learned 
societies. 

Relatively few college teachers 
are required to have teachers’ cet- 
tificates. Such teachers are employed 
chiefly in publicly controlled junior 
colleges located in less than half 
the states. The doctor’s degree of 
equivalent preparation is expected 
of most applicants for the better 
college teaching positions, although 
less preparation, ranging down to 
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the level of the master’s degree, is 
accepted for some. Lists of some of 
the placement or registration serv- 
ices that assist applicants to secure 
college positions may be obtained 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 

Although the most common cause 
of failure to secure employment 
is lack of qualifications appropriate 
to the position desired, qualified 
teachers often fail to secure notifi- 
cations of vacancies or to get re- 
sponses to their applications. Such 
persons may have inadequate sources 
of information concerning teacher 
vacancies; they may have expressed 
unwillingness to go where vacan- 
cies exist; or they may have de- 
manded salaries and working condi- 
tions which are out of line. 

Specific difficulties include: Reg- 
istration with ineffective placement 
offices, including some offices lo- 
cated in areas of teacher surplus; 
application for positions in subjects 


in which there is little demand for 
teachers; advanced age; application 
where certain personal, racial, re- 
ligious, or other characteristics are 
unwelcome; and poorly written let- 
ters of application, unfavorable im- 
pression in interviews, or bad man- 
agement in making application. 
Many of these conditions can be 
remedied. For example, the appli- 
cant can register in additional teach- 
er-placement offices in areas where 
teaching vacancies are likely to ex- 
ist; secure additional preparation in 
his minor subject or in other sub- 
jects for which teachers are in de- 
mand; and secure expert assistance 
in applying for positions. To over- 
come the common handicaps of poor 
teacher distribution and of ineffec- 
tive placement services, it is often 
necessary for teachers to work in- 
telligently and persistently to se- 
cure positions appropriate to their 
qualifications. 


Pedagogues Perennial Poverty 


Accorpinc to the Teachers Retirement System of Georgia, 
one teacher in the Georgia public schools retired recently 
on 85 cents a month. Average retirement pensions in that 
state are paltry, the highest retirement pay ever given be- 
ing $108 a month to a county school superintendent who 
had served 32 years. A school principal with 35 years of 
service, however, will receive only $5.26 monthly. The Re- 
tirement System’s trustees have been asked to consider set- 
ting a floor of $40 to $50 a month in retirement pay. 


In 1943 Florida spent only $72 for each child in the 
state, as compared with the national average of $105. One 
Florida county has experienced a teacher-turnover of 60 per- 
cent annually for the past three years because of low sal- 


aries. 
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Guessing on Examuinations— 
Is It Worthwhile? 


JonaTHan W. Varty 


In the Educational Forum 


c— as related to final 
examinations, is the forming of an 
opinion without sufficient basis, evi- 
dence, reasoning, thinking, or 
knowledge. Some standardized ex- 
aminations include the directions 
“Do not guess—your score will be 
corrected for guessing.” Following 
this practice, some instructors have 
included similar directions in their 
own achievement examinations. 
Hence most students, confronted 
with taking an informal examina- 
tion, will sooner or later consider 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
guessing versus the omitting of 
questions; and since the problem 
directly affects the student’s rating, 
he should have a clear understand- 
ing of the pros and cons of his ac- 
tion. This article will attempt to an- 
swer four questions. 


1. What is the formula used?— 
The formula designed to correct for 
guessing is S=R— => , inter- 
preted as follows: S=the score, R 
=the number of correct responses, 
W = the number of wrong responses, 
n =the number of options per item, 
and the 1 = the one correct response. 
In applying the guessing formula to 
the true-false (alternate-response) 
type of question, the small “n” is 
two, i.¢., true or false. The nannies 
resolves to S= R— W, “double off 
for errors.” A student who answers 
one hundred true-false items and 
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misses 30 will get a score of 40. 

2. How does the formula affect 
the student’s rating?—The use of 
the so-called correction formula for 
guessing does not distinguish be- 
tween correct guesses (right) and 
errors (wrong) due to various causes. 

Errors are associated with various 
factors in addition to guessing. For 
instance, one may feel sure that his 
reasoning’ is correct and yet he may 
be in error; the person may be mis- 
informed or have fragmentary 
knowledge and, therefore, be in er- 
ror; or, he may make an incorrect 
guess and, therefore, be in error. 
Or, the student may make a correct 
guess, and, therefore, not be in er- 
ror. In the first three instances he 
will lose credit for the items—but 
did he guess? In the fourth, it is 
admitted that he did guess. But since 
he is not in error, he does not lose 
credit. Hence the formula, if used, 
deducts “double off” for errors re- 
gardless of the cause of the error 
and allows only one credit for cor- 
rect responses, regardless of the 
cause of correctness. 

Guessing is not an_all-or-none 
phenomenon. If it were possible to 
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tabulate the extent to which 10,000 
persons had guessed on 10,000 rec- 
ognition items, it is reasonable to 
assume that the tabulation would 
result in a normal-probability distri- 
bution. Furthermore, the amount of 
guessing on any single item might 
vary from nothing to totality. 

Students do not know the extent 
to which they guess. Somewhat lim- 
ited studies by Granich, Melbo, and 
Brinkmeier show that students do 
not realize the extent to which they 
guess nor can they determine accur- 
ately the amount of guess which en- 
ters into any response. A student can 
probably distinguish between ex- 
treme positions, but the line between 
a partial guess and a “good hunch” 
is not so easily drawn. 

The emotional tension on the 
part of the student seems to be in- 
creased as a result of the announced 
use of the correction formula. The 
constant questioning on the part of 
the student as to whether he is suf- 
ficiently sure of the answer tends to 
create an undesirable attitude toward 
examinations and may go so far as 
to result in temporary emotional in- 
stability, thus lowering the validity 
of the test. 

Evidence indicates, however, that 
the gambling personality will, over 
a relatively long period of time (one 
semester) usually gain more than 
he loses, since the guessed responses 
are more apt to be correct than in- 
correct. Emotional stability and the 
gambling instinct probably being 
related to each other, a combination 
of the two factors probably puts the 
gambling personality far ahead of 


where he otherwise would have 
been, 

3. Should the instructor use the 
“Do not guess” directions?—The evi- 
dence indicates that the validity of 
objective examinations is increased 
slightly through the use of the cor- 
rection formula. This is the only 
clear-cut demonstrated argument fa- 
voring the use of the formula. 
Greene and Jorgenson, Rinsland, 
and Ruch take the view that the 
true-false examination is quite con- 
sistently more valid when the stu- 
dent is directed to omit those items 
in which his answer is based on 
pure guess. They are agreed, how- 
ever, that if the teacher-made exam- 
ination is increased by 10 or 15 per- 
cent over the original length, the 
correction formula for guessing is 
not necessary. 

The reliability of objective exam- 
inations is not substantially increased 
through the use of the correction 
formula. The reliability of an objec- 
tive test is chiefly a function of its 
length. The writers mentioned 
above believe that satisfactory re- 
sults may be obtained if (a) the ex- 
amination is increased by 10 or 15 
percent, provided, of course, that 
the added items are of equal or bet- 
ter quality than the average of the 
test items in its original form; (b) 
all items are answered; and (c) 
the time is held constant as in its 
original length. 

The scoring time is increased 
when the correction formula is used. 
While for a short quiz the scoring 
time may not be important, the dif- 
ferential in scoring time will take 
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on increasing significance for a cu- 
mulation of such quizzes or for a 
one- or two-hour examination. 

It has been incorrectly assumed 
that students do not guess when an- 
swering essay or problem-type ques- 
tions. For this type of question, the 
difficulty is more likely to take the 
form of bluffing, wandering, pad- 
ding, evasiveness, extensive verbos- 
ity, and the like. 

The writer would recommend the 
following practice in the construc- 
tion of achievement examinations 
and use of the correction formula 
for guessing: 

1. Write a valid and reliable ob- 
jective examination. 

2. The student should be required 
to answer all objective questions. 
Omitted items should be scored as 
incorrect. 

3. In general, as noted above, the 
need for the correction formula may 
be largely eliminated by increasing 
the length of the test 10 to 15 per- 
cent. 

4. Papers should be scored by 
counting the number of correct re- 
sponses, 

5. The raw score thus produced 
may be interpreted on a relative 
basis. This does not refer to the 


“curve system” of grading where a 
given fixed percent of the cases 
must be assigned a failing mark. 

The construction and administra- 
tion of objective achievement exam- 
inations along these lines is fairer 
to the student, does not make use 
of an assumption which is believed 
to be false, saves the instructor’s time, 
and is a more satisfactory index of 
the student’s achievement. 

4. If the “Do not guess” instruc- 
tions are used, what should the stu- 
dent do about it?-—Obviously, this 
is a question each student will have 
to answer for himself. It is sug- 
gested that each student make an 
informal experiment, including: 
(1) glance through the examination 
to determine the types of questions, 
length, time allowed, credit per 
question, etc.; (2) rapidly answer all 
questions of which you are reason- 
ably sure; (3) go through a second 
time and ponder those items which 
cause difficulty; (4) answer all re- 
maining questions where the an- 
swer is based on a “good hunch.” 
It is the writer’s opinion that over a 
relatively long period of time the 
student will profit by answering all 
items which are not in the “pure 
guess” classification. 


They Also Learn 


Tue Army’s first accredited junior college is now in op- 
eration at Percy Jones Hospital at Battle Creek, Michigan, 
with the student body made up of about 250 patients facing 
long hospitalization. Courses, which include liberal arts, 
prelaw, premedical, predental, and pre-engineering subjects, 
come from the USAFI. Each student works with a tutor 


at his own speed. 
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Federal Support for the Discovery and 
Development of Scientific Talent 


R. Witt Burnetr 


In Science Education 


ve | T the request of President 
Roosevelt for judgments and recom- 
mendations relative to national sup- 
port of scientific research and the 
discovery of scientific talent in the 
United States, Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
Director of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, super- 
vised the preparation of a report 
entitled Science the Endless Fron- 
tier. The present article will review 
the section of the report submitted 
by the Committee on Discovery and 
Development of Scientific Talent, 
as well as the Magnuson and Mills 
bills wherein the purposes of the 
Bush report are submitted for con- 
sideration to Congress. 

The Problem.— The report as- 
sumes that intelligence, although 
the most important of all national 
resources, must be trained in order 
to be effective. It proceeds, then, to 
document the assumption that large 
numbers of youth of high intelli- 
gence fail, for economic and geo- 
gtaphic reasons, to secure the train- 
ing of which they are capable. 

The 1940 census, for example, in- 
dicates that 68 percent of the young 
people between 16 and 17 years of 
age are in school; of those in the 
18-20 age group, 23.6 are enrolled; 
while only 5.1 percent of the young 
people between 21-24 years are at- 
tending school, If the assumption 
that these dropouts are the result 
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only (or largely) of lack of ability, 
could be defended, no problem 
would exist. Such an assumption is 
untenable. 

The well-known Carnegie Foun- 
dation study in Pennsylvania dis- 
closed that the colleges accepted 
nearly 1000 students with tests 
scores below the average of the 
group who did not go to college 
and that they failed to enrol 3000 
students who had better average 
test scores: than did the 4000 who 
were admitted. The findings of a 
study made by the Committee on 
Educational Research of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota demonstrated 
that for every 1938 high-school 
graduate who had been in the upper 
10 percent of his class and entered 
college there was another who did 
not go to college, and for every 
graduate who had been in the upper 
30 percent and entered college there 
were two graduates who did not do 
so. It was further found that chil- 
dren of fathers engaged in occupa- 
tions indicating high socio-economic 
status were more likely to continue 
their education in colleges and uni- 
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versities. The Minnesota Committee 
concludes “that geography and the 
economic resources of the family are 
perhaps as closely related to college 
attendance as is intellectual fitness.” 

These and other studies give basis 
for the conclusion of the Commit- 
tee on Discovery and Development 
of Scientific Talent that at present 
the opportunities for education be- 
yond high school are accidental to 
too large an extent. The Committee 
seeks, “as respects science and engi- 
neering, to train for the national 
welfare the highest ability without 
regard to where it was born and 
reared and without regard to the 
size of the family income.” 

Plan, Selection, and Quotas —In 
1941 there were 53,534 undergradu- 
ate degrees conferred in the natural 
sciences and technology; in the last 
six years before the war the average 
yearly number of Ph.D. degrees 
awarded in these fields was 1649. 
The American Institute of Physics 
has calculated that there is a total 
deficit of trained scholars (doctoral 
degrees) in natural science and 
technology of 16,870. 

Based on these and other data, 
the Committee has concluded that 
6000 students (10 percent of the 
average number of prewar gradu- 
ates annually) should be selected for 
assistance toward the bachelor’s de- 
gree in science and 300 for assist- 
ance toward the doctorate, includ- 
ing medical-research doctorates. 
The plan, in four years, would in- 
volve a total of 24,000 undergradu- 
ates and a maximum total of 900 
graduates, assuming two- or three- 
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year programs for the doctoral 
group. The committee emphasizes 
that these are “reasonable” figures, 
that they are not provable in any 
supply-and-demand sense, and that 
they will be adjusted to future needs, 

According to the plan, the 6000 
proposed undergraduate scholar- 
ships should be assigned to states, 
territories, and insular possessions 
on the basis of the proportion of the 
number of high-school graduates to 
the national total. The plan of se- 
lection would be handled by a “Na- 
tional Scientific Research Founda- 
tion,” which would make arrange- 
ments for selection to be carried out 
by the National Research Council 
of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. Advisory boards would be set 
up to determine and utilize the 
most effective methods of selection. 

The national administrative staff, 
in cooperation with its advisory 
boards, would prepare evaluation 
instruments to be administered to 


applicants all over the country. The. 


reports of these tests, together with 
other relevant data and judgments, 
would be sent to the national organ- 
ization, which would evaluate them 
and certify to each state committee 
a number of qualified candidates 
equal to twice the state’s quota. Un- 
der no circumstances would any ap- 
plicant who scored below a mini- 
mum national standard be certified. 
Credentials would then be sent to 
the state committees, who would 
have the responsibility for making 
the final selection of undergraduate 
students to be known as National 
Science Research Scholars. 
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Scholarships awarded are to be 
valid for four academic years or the 
equivalent. Fellowships are to be 
valid for the duration of graduate 
study leading to the doctorate, up to 
a maximum of three years or the 
equivalent. Applications for fellow- 
ship may be made by those who 
have been Scholars under the plan, 
but on an equal basis with all other 
qualified applicants. 

Scholars and Fellows under the 
plan may continue on continuance 
of good health and good behavior 
and if their progress in studies and 
work is maintained at the level of 
the upper quarter of former stu- 
dents in the science departments 
concerned, If a Scholar or a Fel- 
low drops out of the program be- 
cause of failure or for any other 
reason, the scholarship or fellowship 
lapses. No alternates are allowable. 

Both fellowships and scholarships 
are to be awarded on the sole basis 
of merit, without regard to need, 
sex, race, color, or creed. They are 
valid in any college or university in 
the country or its possessions, sub- 
ject to the consent of the awarding 
agency concerning available scien- 
tific facilities. Change of institu- 
tions is permissible, subject also to 
the consent of the awarding agency. 

Financial Support—Each Scholar 
would receive tuition and other fees 
up to $500 annually and, for per- 
sonal support, $50 monthly while 
actually engaged in full-time study. 
As the benefits will not be restricted 
to young or recent high-school 


graduates, married Scholars should . 


receive $75 monthly for support. 
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Fellows are supported by monthly 
payments, to be fixed by the award- 
ing agency on a scale not to exceed 
$100 monthly, plus tuition and other 
fees up to $500 annually. 

Maximum annual costs would 
reach $29 million. 

Responsibilities of colleges and 
universities. — The committee em- 
phasizes the obligation of educa- 
tional institutions to provide train- 
ing commensurate _ intellectually 
with the superior ability of this 
group. It believes “that a program 
which is appropriate for the rank 
and file of college students will not 
be appropriate for these or other 
highly selected individuals.” 

Responsibility of Scholars and 
Fellows to the nation, — Recipients 
of fellowships and scholarships indi- 
cate by acceptance their intention 
to engage in scientific and techno- 
logical work, although they are un- 
der no absolute obligation to do so 
in times of peace. The beneficiaries, 
however, will contitute a National 
Science Reserve comparable to the 
Army and Navy Reserves, and 
members will be liable to call in the 
service of the country in times of 
war or national emergency. In addi- 
tion, each one would pledge himself - 
to render assistance to the govern- 
ment in times of peace where he 
can do so without gross interference 
with his professional work. Thus the 
expenditures necessary will constitute 
a sound investment even if the bene- 
fits are thought of purely in terms 
of national preparedness; when the 
services to the nation in peacetime 
are also considered, it is apparent 
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that the investment will offer re- cal sciences.” There shall exist 
turns more than commensurate with within the Foundation a Division 
the expenditure. of Medical Research; a Division of 
The Committee Report stipulates Physical Sciences; a Division of Na- 
that while the administration of the tional Defense; a Division of Scien. |) ™ 
plan must be national in character, tific Personnel and Education, which | 
the principle of local administration would handle programs relating to | __ ins 
must be recognized. the granting of fellowships and sc 
Federal bills implementing the scholarships in scientific fields; and tio 
report——Two identical bills imple- a Division of Publications and Sc. | the 
menting the report have been pre-_ entific Collaboration. The bill auth- th 


sented to Congress, one to the Sen-_orizes the board to establish a Na 19 
ate and one to the House. Only one, tional Science Reserve and provides | cel 
the Mills Bill, will be reviewed for the full transfer to the Found: me 
here. tion of all powers, functions, and | jec 


The bill proposes the establish- duties of the Office of Scientific Re f th 
ment of the National Research search and Development and it ter 
Foundation, an independent agency committees. cla 
of the executive branch of the gov- Copies of this bill, cited as the | flo 
ernment, which will be adminis- “National Research Foundation Act cal 
tered by a board of nine appointees of 1945,” are obtainable from the | af 


of the President, to discover and de- U.S. Superindendent of Documents. | ‘at 
velop scientific talent and “to grant Copies of Science the Endless Fron- | ‘0 
scholarships and fellowships in the wer are available from the same § ide 
mathematical, physical and biologi- source at 25c a copy. a 
Sc 
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Television Broadcasts Start wa 


Durine the week of April 7, the be very flexible, depending to a | itat 
National Broadcasting Co. will com- large extent on special events and | the 
mence its first permanent series of field pick-ups by television mobile | tio 
educational broadcasts in television. equipment. Unusual laboratory | ass 
The series will emphasize new de- demonstrations by leading Ameri | the 
velopments in the physical sciences. can scientists, as well as extracts | of 

Students from the New York City from educational motion pictures, | tall 
schools will be sent to the review- will be included. Joseph Mindel, of sch 
ing room to witness the telecasts, the department of science of Wil d 
and NBC will provide question- liam Howard Taft High School, J to 
naires on which the public may reg- New York City, has been engaged J Pre 
ister its reactions. Programs will as a script writer. 
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Can a Leopard Change Its Spots? 
Harotp Spears 


In Educational Leadership 


Due story of the supervision of 
instruction in the American high 
school is one of narrow concep- 
tion and limited reception. Most of 
the educational books discussing 
the subject were published between 
1920 and 1933, and the more re- 
cent ones are for the most part state- 
ments or elaborations of the sub- 
ject made by some of the authors of 
the early period. Stripped of its in- 
terest in the temperature of the 
classroom, the waste paper on the 
floor, and the mechanical score 
cards used by the supervisor, that 
earlier concept now stands out as 
rather bare and forlorn, inadequate 
to cope with the currently accepted 
ideas of how youth develops, what 
our democratic society asks of its 
schools, and what classrooms shoula 
be like in recognition of these in- 
dividual and social demands. 

The classroom situation which 
was conceived in this earlier inter- 
est in supervision was the fixed rec- 
itation in which the teacher spent 
the bulk of the time directing ques- 
tions about subject matter that was 
assigned the previous day. Among 
the weaknesses of this earlier notion 
of supervision that mark it as to- 
tally inadequate for the modern 
school are these: 

1. It was based on the assump- 
tion that the main road to the im- 


provement of instruction lay through . 


the weaknesses of individual teach- 


ers, which were to be spotlighted and 


Harold Spears is Head of the De- 
partment of Integration, Montclar, 
N. ]., State Teachers College. Re- 
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Ill (January, 1946), 152-56. 


were then to be treated by experts. 

2. It reduced supervision to a 
few so-called scientific techniques to 
be applied by the supervisor in any 
classroom under any conditions. 

3. It accepted the curriculum as 
satisfactory, as it emphasized im- 
proving the methods of teachers in 
establishing facts and skills deter- 
mined by others as the curriculum. 

4. It reflected the intense interest 
of the school administration in eff- 
ciency, rather than representing a 
program which grew naturally out 
of the instructional needs of the 
youth in school. 

5. It strayed from the path of 
pupil needs and followed the new 
testing movement to the extent of 
limiting its attention to those out- 
comes of instruction, facts, and 
skills for which tests had been de- 
veloped. 

6. It handicapped the supervisor 
by charging him with the respon- 
sibility of rating teachers for the 
purpose of making salary distinc- 
tions among them and thus stigma- 
tizing him as an inspector. 

7. It placed the supervisor on a 
level of importance above the 
teacher, a situation which invited 
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directions from above rather than 
ideas from below. 

8. Supervision was something that 
was done Jy a superior officer to 
teacher. 

In the past decade or so, how- 
ever, the high school has definitely 
turned a corner and there is emerg- 
ing a high school quite different 
from the one for which the com- 
mon supervisory program was 
planned. Education has ceased to 
be merely the handing down of 
society’s findings to a new crop of 
youth; and not only are teachers 
being given a major responsibility 
in determining their instructional 
programs, but they in turn are shar- 
ing planning with their students. 
Fixed programs are in disrepute. 
Learning fans out in a dozen dif- 
ferent directions, as contrasted with 
the one-assignment-for-all classroom. 
The school plant proper is no 
‘longer the sole dispensary of knowl- 
edge, but instead acts as the hub 
of the network of learning activities 
in which youth engages under 
the guidance of teachers. Partici- 
pation in a project for community 
betterment, actual work experience 
outside the school, and firsthand 
study of the social conditions in the 
school’s locality are a few of the 
facilities for the development of 
youth which are being added to the 
schoolbooks that once constituted 
the curriculum. Supervision will be 
needed more than ever before, but 
it must be of a type that will be 
true to the acceptance of the new 
curriculum. 


At the moment the high school 
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has accepted this modern view of 
its job but it still lacks the leader. 
ship that will put it into practice, 
Supervision, even though it has lost 
its position of checking the teacher 
on the performance of yesterday's 
classroom task, certainly has an op- 
portunity to accept leadership in 
curriculum change. Supervision is 
concerned with the improvement of 
instruction, and if such improve. 
ment is seen as influencing both the 
material and personal aspects of 
the teaching situation, then atten- 
tion should be focused on the whole 
of the teaching situation and not 
just on the individual teacher. The 
teacher’s best contribution will come 
through his cooperative effort in the 
continual improvement of the cur- 
riculum; the teacher has a right 
to grow through participation in 
the supervisory program of the 
school. 

The larger school systems, with 
their supervisory staffs set up around 
subject emphasis and distinction, fac 
the problem of establishing a broad 
point of view; and the new concept 
of education cannot be implemented 
until supervisors first cooperate to 
reconceive their functions. Under 
this reorganization of supervisiot, 
the supervisor will become a helper 
of teacher and students—a soutt 
leader who is highly enthusiastic 
in cooperating to find the answer 
and who commands the respect # 


those with whom he works. He it 
turn will respect the fact that leat 
ership is not something that coms 
from just one member of a group. 


In fully 90 percent of the 28,00! 
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secondary schools in the country, 
the full responsibility for supervi- 
sion falls on the principal or su- 
perintendent. While such an admin- 
istrator may have an advantage over 
the special-subject supervisor in be- 
ing able to see the whole program 
more clearly, he has certain disad- 
vantages, one of which is the pres- 
sure of other duties. In some in- 
stances, administrators are turning 
to nearby colleges to send curricu- 
lum leaders to work with their 
teachers. There are possibilities in 
such extension courses or workshops, 
but in the approach the local ad- 
ministrator cannot escape the hard 
work ahead of him. Administrators 
can coax or force their teachers 
into a study program, but it takes 
something more to change the cur- 


riculum of the typical American 
high school. The administrator is 
the inservice leader; the campus 
representative is an adviser. 

Establishment of the new super- 
visory program will depend on a 
way of looking at education rather 
than on a specific pattern of opera- 
tion. Supervisory techniques will be 
highly perfected ways of working 
with people. If the satisfaction with 
yesterday’s narrow educational pro- 
gram is found in the administrative 
and supervisory staffs of a particu- 
lar school system, then it will in- 
deed be difficult for the supervisory 
leopard to change its spots; if it 
is with the teaching staff only, the 
administration will still face the 
challenge of offering leadership in 
the program. 


Book Pillage ACCORDING to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, the 

number of books and libraries destroyed in World 
War II is probably many times greater than that of all previous wars put 
together. Poland, for example, lost approximately 70 percent of its library 
facilities; half the libraries and archives of Czechoslovakia were gutted. 
Nazi trucks transported to Germany 700,000 volumes from the Charles 
University Library in Prague. Some thirty great libraries in England were 
severely damaged. 

What books the Germans didn’t dispose of in other ways, they fed 
into pulping machines to make new paper. The library of the Yugoslav 
Ministry of War brought about $4000 from a junk dealer. 

Sometimes scholars, in their eagerness to save their books and records, 
contributed unwittingly to their destruction. The books of the Chapter of 
St. Thomas Library were rushed to seeming safety in a rural area when 
it was thought that the library might become a target. Rain, mold, and 
insects took a heavy toll of them, although the library itself remained un- 
harmed. The rarest volumes of the Abbey Van Berne in Holland, which 
were hidden in local farm houses, met a similar fate. 
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Bottlenecks in Educational Research 


C.iFForD Woopy 


In the Journal of Educational Research 


ta dawn of the present cen- 
tury marks the beginning of the so- 
called scientific movement in edu- 
cation, and the increase in the vol- 
ume and in the variety of studies 
presenting the results of research 
is truly amazing. As a matter of 
fact, with the abundance of investi- 
gations on most any educational 
topic, it would seem that the vari- 
ous fields had been thoroughly cov- 
ered and that some generalizations 
had been satisfactorily established. 
Neither of these assumptions, how- 
ever, appears to be true. No one will 
admit that the problems in any of 
the educational fields have been sat- 
isfactorily solved and no one can 
point to any generalizations that 
are universally accepted. 

In the opinion of the writer, the 
above condition prevails because of 
the existence of a large number of 
bottlenecks affecting efforts at edu- 
cational ‘research. Among these bot- 
tlenecks are: (1) the restrictions 
placed on research by expediency, 
limited time, or inadequate funds; 
(2) the artificiality imposed through 
the effort to apply the law of a sin- 
gle variable; and (3) the lack of a 
comprehensive, systematic, coordi- 
nated, long-range program of re- 
search activities, Each of. these bot- 
tlenecks may at some time represent 
a major influence in preventing re- 
search activities of the highest or- 
der, but often all three of them exert 
their influence simultaneously. 


Clifford Woody is Director of the 

Bureau of Educational Reference 

and Research and Professor of Edu- 

cation, University of Michigan. Re- 

ported from the Journal of Educa- 

tional Research, XXXIX (January, 
1946), 380-83. 


The bottleneck of expediency is 
encountered in many different as- 
pects of educational endeavor. The 
director of a bureau of research in a 
school system, for instance, must 
obtain financial facts before making 
the annual budget; assemble the 
data covering pupil accounting; di- 
rect a test program for determining 
the level of mental and educational 
achievements of the pupils; collect 
facts concerning teachers’ qualifica- 
tions, salaries, or pensions; and en- 
gage in many other similar activi- 
ties. While the need for these facts 
is imperative in making administra- 
tive decisions, often the research 
pattern is fixed and constitutes a 
repetition of the procedures previ- 
ously applied. While such investiga- 
tions as these are important, the 
are undertaken primarily because of 
practical needs in which expediency 
may limit the scope and intensive- 
ness of the ensuing research. The 
candidate for an advanced degree is 
prompted to conduct an investiga- 
tion merely to meet the require- 
ment of completing a thesis. He has 
a minimum of time and money. 
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BOTTLENECKS 


Consequently, he looks for the eas- 
jest and most mechanical type of 
problem. The same conditions often 
prevail in the work of instructors in 
the field of education. Time and 
money are limited, but production 
is urgent. The number of subjects 
employed may be small, then, the 
period of experimentation short, 
the controls exercised insuff- 
cient, or the analysis of data in- 
adequate. Thus this bottleneck en- 
courages participation in research 
activities of low order and hampers 
development of real contributions. 

The second bottleneck which 
handicaps the wide acceptance of 
the findings of research and the 
generalizations which should evolve 
therefrom results from the artificial- 
ity developed through the efforts to 
apply the law of a single variable. 
Any learning situation is very com- 
plex, with the free interplay of 
many factors. Setting up a situation 
in which all but one of these fac- 
tors are controlled is likely to create 
a condition in which the one vari- 
able does not function normally. 
Furthermore, as pointed out by 
Scates, it may be that the influence 
of the modification of this one vari- 
able should, if effective, make 
changes in other variables. There 
may also be created conditions 
which tend to restrict the influence 
of the single variable. Another ef- 
fect of the effort to apply the law of 
a single variable has been the tend- 
ency to restrict the problems to be 
investigated to those in which con- 
ditions are most easily controlled. 
Hence, problems embedded in a 
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galaxy of intangible influences and 
values tend to be avoided, and ma- 
jor emphasis has been placed on 
the more mechanical aspects of a 
field or subject. Thus the findings 
of these interesting investigations, 
when considered in the light of the 
total complex situation in which the 
factors under consideration are but 
minor parts and in the light of the 
artificial situations in which the var- 
iable must function, are not con- 
vincing or satisfactory. This bottle- 
neck will be eliminated with the de- 
velopment and wider application of 
the newer techniques for use in 
educational experimentation and 
with the increased effort to consider 
subtle as well as mechanical values. 
The third bottleneck results from 
the lack of comprehensive and long- 
range programs of research. Few in- 
stitutions or individuals in educa- 
tion confine their energies for sev- 
eral years to intensive study of a 
single problem in its relationships 
to the many factors which are in- 
fluential in its solution. From the 
point of view of the writer, the ini- 
tiation of an investigation should 
be the starting of a hierarchy of 
such efforts. Failure to see the need 
for related investigations and to fol- 
low up with such endeavors ac- 
counts for some of the prevalent 
lack of acceptance of findings of 
research. This bottleneck can be 
relieved through adequate financial 
support of the foundations, which 
will enable them to employ a well- 
qualified staff who can conduct in- 
vestigations involving enough data 
or subjects for a true sampling. 
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Supervised Correspondence Study Grows 


W. C. MEIERHENRY 


In the Phi Delta Kappan 


ath LTHOUGH there has been 
much reorganization of small school 
districts into larger administrative 
units, approximately 53 percent of 
the nation’s 25,308 public high 
schools still enrol no more than 150 
students. The administration of 
small schools has always presented 
unique problems—one of the real 
anes has been lack of an adequate 
curriculum. Emphasis may be placed 
on guidance and counseling tech- 
niques, for example, but unless the 
school can offer enough subjects to 
allow a choice based on ability, in- 


terest, and aptitude, there is little | 


point to such assistance. In order 
that some of the curricular diffi- 
culties of small schools might be 
lessened, a group of educators, par- 
ticularly at the University of Ne- 
braska, focused their attention in 
the late twenties on the problems 
of small schools. One of the signi- 
ficant outcomes of this study was 
the development of supervised cor- 
respondence study, i.e., study in 
which the student is under the su- 
pervision of a local teacher at least 
one class hour each school day, in- 
stead of working by himself and 
reporting to a supervisor for exam- 
inations only. 

Prior to the inauguration, in 1930, 
of supervised correspondence study 
at the University of Nebraska, cor- 
respondence study at the secondary 
level was virtually unknown in this 
country except for the work of S. 
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C. Mitchell at Benton Harbor, Mich- 
igan. The present department, which 
is a cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the Teachers College and the 
Extension Division, has grown un- 
til last year 5,057 registrations were 
made with the center and an addi- 
tional 12,368 syllabuses were sold 
to public schools and to other cor- 
respondence centers for use in their 
programs. Included in the registra- 
tion were students from 42 states, 
Alaska and Hawaii, Mexico, Ecua- 
dor, and the Canal Zone, as well 
as hundreds of boys in the armed 
forces. 

The Nebraska movement influ 
enced the early development of su- 
pervised correspondence study in 
other states. There were 20,896 in- 
dividuals registered for 32,050 sec- 
ondary courses during the school 
year 1944-45 through approximately 
25 centers in the United States. The 
15-year period from 1930 to the 
present time, then, has lifted cor- 
respondence study from the status 
of an experimental curriculum-en- 
richment technique to an accepted 
device. 

As has been indicated, the pri- 
mary purpose of supervised corte 
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spondence study was to provide sub- 
jects which could not otherwise be 
made available to students in the 
local school. Such study has also 
provided high-school subjects for the 
physically handicapped, for those 
living in isolated areas not ade- 
quately served by a public high 
school, and for postgraduates and 
adults. 

Courses are provided in the areas, 
for example, of agriculture, art, 
home economics, and radio, as well 
as in such academic subjects as Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and social sci- 
ence for those who cannot take the 
subjects in the regular school pro- 
gram. It is uneconomical to operate 
federal- or state-supported classes in 
small schools in vocational home 
economics and agriculture, trades 
and industries, and distributive oc- 
cupations. Subjects taken for voca- 
tional purposes loom large in the 
registrations. 

A great many servicemen stud- 
ied correspondence courses while 
serving in the armed forces; and for 
the serviceman who feels a need 
for further study but who does not 
feel inclined to attend a regularly 
organized school, correspondence 
study provides a partial answer. The 
veterans administration is approv- 
ing recognized correspondence 
schools which operate regularly or- 
ganized day-school programs so that 
veterans may obtain courses with- 
out cost to themselves. 

Another use to which materials 
produced by correspondence study 
centers have been put by public 
schools is in the organization of a 
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veterans program. The set of mate- 
rial for the student gives the as- 
signment, incidental information 
not covered in the textbook, self- 
checking tests, and worksheets 
which are the equivalent of the 
classroom recitation. A recognized 
textbook is used with the syllabus. 
Public schools may purchase sylla- 
buses for many subjects offered 
through supervised correspondence 
centers at a nominal cost and sup- 
ply the instructional phase of the 
work through members of their 
own faculty. 

The University of Nebraska has 
on its staff a director of curriculum 
with an advanced degree in second- 
ary education who seeks out new 
fields of study that might be added 
to the offerings and who works 
with the course writers in develop- 
ing sound teaching procedures. The 
axiom of course-writers is, “Don’t 
write so that you can be understood, 
but write so that you cannot be mis- 
understood.” In order to keep the 
syllabuses up-to-date, correspond- 
ence centers carry on a continuous 
program of revision. 

Most courses have been built on 
a single textbook, but it is contem- 
plated that some future courses will 
be based on problems which are 
close to the experiential background 
of the pupils and will have page 
references to several textbooks. In 
some courses, levels of ability are 
accommodated by two assignments, 
one aimed toward the average stu- 
dent and the other toward the 
above-average student. The instruc- 
tor determines, on the basis of per 
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formance, which assignment the stu- 
dent is to complete. 

In vocational subjects, the super- 
vised correspondence study course 
provides for certain projects to be 
developed or worked out by the 
student so that he develops skill 
by “doing.” For such courses as in 
the sciences and radio, the corre- 
spondence center has available for 
purchase laboratory equipment for 
conducting the basic experiments. 
Supplementary materials, lend-lease 
libraries, and other similar means are 
used by correspondence centers to 
encourage broader reading. 

Just as in the classroom, the in- 
structor is the heart of the program. 
The correspondence teacher attempts 
to correct and encourage each stu- 
dent as if there were only one reg- 
istrant in the school—that being 
the student concerned. The teacher 
gives judicious praise and commen- 
dation when it is warranted, gives 
suggestions and help where they are 


needed, and demands rewriting 
when the work is not acceptable. 
Appended to the majority of the 
returned lessons is a personal note 
from the correspondence instructor 
relating to topics often aside from 
the subject being studied. 

What are the chances of a stu- 
dent completing a supervised cor- 
respondence course taken through 
a recognized center? A_ recent 
study made at the University of 
Nebraska Extension Division for 
1941-42 and 1942-43 discloses that 
59 percent of all registrations made 
with the correspondence center are 
completed. When registrations are 
made one day and dropped the 
next, they are counted as registra- 
tions. If completion statistics are 
based on the students completing 
their courses through one or more 
lessons, the percentage rises to 80 
percent. This proportion of successes 
is not greatly different from that 
prevailing in many classrooms. 


Bulgarian Kindergartens 


Attuoucu kindergartens were es- 
tablished in Bulgaria more than 60 
years ago, it was only last autumn 
that a Department of Preschool 
Education was formed and plans 
were made for increasing the num- 
ber of institutions caring for chil- 
dren up to seven years. It is hoped 
that in the next five or six years 
every primary school will have its 
kindergarten. Recently the number 


of kindergartens has been increased 
from 280 to 450—exclusive of nurs- 
ery schools designed to care for 
children of working mothers. The 
most popular type of nursery schools 
are the summer kindergartens where 
small children can be supervised 
while parents and older children 
work in the fields. Two new insti- 
tutions are being opened to train 
kindergarten teachers. 
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—! T has been customary for 
children to begin to learn to read 
as soon as they enter the first grade. 
The large number of failures that 
have resulted, however, as well as 
research findings, show that many 
children are not ready to read when 
they first go to school. Furthermore, 
some data show that in many in- 
stances the demands made on. chil- 
dren are so severe that irreparable 
harm may be done by forcing read- 
ing instruction on them. It will be 
pertinent to review briefly the more 
important known factors of read- 
ing readiness: 

1. Mental age correlates in rela- 
tively high degree with success in 
reading. Attempts of investigators 
to ascertain the lowest mental age 
at which children have a reason- 
able chance to learn to read suc- 
cessfully have popularized the fig- 
ure at 78 months. Exceptions will 
occur, of course; and mental age 
should always be considered in re- 
lation to other pertinent factors. 

2. Physical condition is an im- 
portant factor. Children in modern 
schoolrooms begin to read by build- 
ing a stock of sight vocabulary 
which they retain by means of 
whole-word configurations. Sight 
vocabulary is carefully controlled 
in modern reading materials, but 
it assumes uninterrupted exposure 
of the learner to the material. Ab- 
sences from school are more harm- 
ful during the first grade than at any 


Reading Readiness in the St. Louis Schools 
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other time in a child’s school life. 

3. Sensory conditions —Vision and 
hearing are obviously closely related 
to reading. Such sensory handicaps 
should be given competent atten- 
tion before the child begins his pre- 
carious experiences with reading. 
Investigations of hygienists show 
that six-year-old eyes are severely 
taxed by the near-point work re- 
quired in reading, but the nature 
of the difficulties encountered gives 
some assurance that a substantial 
percentage of these handicaps will 
gradually disappear. 

4. Language development.—First- 
grade children know several thou- 
sand words before they begin to 
get familiar with the printed sym- 
bols for them. The flood of words 
and more words in printed form 
increases rapidly in volume, how- 
ever, and children with poor lan- 
guage development are soon handi- 
capped. Great differences exist 
among first-grade children in lan- 
guage abilities. Some children have 
been conditioned to vivid and ma- 
ture oral expression; others have 
heard little speech which conforms 
to desirable standards. 

5. Experiences of children in the 
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first grade are particularly impor- 
tant. Printed symbols represent the 
oral symbols which are the means 
of communicating observations 
about things and happenings. We 
all take meaning from books only 
to the extent of the experiential 
backgrounds which we bring to 
them. Children cannot be expected 
to read until they have the rich 
core of experiences which is pre- 
supposed in modern texts. 

6. Emotional and social adjust- 
ment are factors in any learning 
situation. 

Much of the evidence concern- 
ing these factors will necessarily 
be gathered by the informal ob- 
servations of the teacher. She will 
observe, for example, the language 
of her group of children, noting 
their use of words, their ability to 
tell or retell a simple story, and 
whether or not there are any speech 
defects. The teacher will also watch 
carefully for evidence of emotional 
or social maladjustment, for handed- 
ness habits, and for visual and au- 
ditory discrimination. 

Some measures of readiness can 
be made through the use of tests 
and examinations. Mental and read- 
iness tests, while they have limita- 
tions and must be interpreted cau- 
tiously and in relation to other fac- 
tors, do give some objective evi- 
dence of readiness to read. With 
large numbers of children visual 
screening is done with the Snellen 
Chart. There is no doubt, however, 
that it screens out largely myopes 
and fails to detect many cases of 
visual disability. Audiometer tests 
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are especially desirable because many 
typical hearing losses can be re- 
stored with proper medical atten- 
tion at this stage. The child should 
undergo a physical examination, 
with attention to teeth, malnv- 
trition, glandular disturbances, and 
any other physical handicaps before 
he fails at school. 

In an effort to continue the at- 
tack on the reading problem in the 
St. Louis public schools, a compre- 
hensive testing program was 
launched in September, 1945, at 
the low first-grade level. The gen- 
eral purpose was to plan a pro 
gram of prevention of reading dis- 
ability in accordance with the re- 
sults of our tests. The testing pro- 
gram included the following sub- 
tests and examinations: 

1. A measure of mental age on 
the Detroit Beginning First-Grade 
Intelligence Test (Revised). 

2. A measure of reading readi- 
ness on the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test. 


3. A general physical examina 


tion which includes particular at- 
tention to glandular disturbances, 
malnutrition, vitamin deficiencies, 
tonsils and adenoids, and heart con- 
ditions. 

4. A visual screening test (Snel- 
len Chart). 

5. A hearing test (audiometer). 

6. A dental examination. 

7. A speech test. 

What can we do about the situa- 
tion? In view of the data, it ap- 
pears to be desirable to provide a 
pregrade-school program of a yeat 
and a half instead of the present 
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one-year kindergarten. Such a pro- 
gram could consist of a half-year, 
half-day kindergarten followed by 
a half-year, full-day kindergarten 
which would emphasize informal 
readiness activity. The third half- 
year could profitably stress a pro- 
gram of reading-readiness activity 
and would give opportunity for a 
more leisurely testing and examina- 
tion schedule. An extension of half 
a school year for pregrade children, 
however, will not enable the be- 
ginning first-grade teacher to elimi- 
nate readiness activities from her 
program of instruction. Some chil- 
dren will not be ready for formal 
instruction in reading until they 
are in the second or even third 
grade. 

It appears to be desirable in many 
schools to: 

1. Reduce the pupil-teacher ratio 
in the beginning first-grade groups 
at the expense of the ratio in the 
upper grades if necessary. 

2. Do more experimenting with 
the arrangement whereby pregrade 
or beginning first-grade teachers re- 
tain their class groups longer— 
perhaps for two, three, or more 
years, 

3. To place much less emphasis 
on grade distinctions during the 
primary period. Flexible grouping 
of children will prevent an appre- 
ciable increase in the school-leaving 
age of elementary-school graduates. 

4. To liberalize the policy of al- 
locating reading materials to teach- 
ers by grade allotments. Use of a 
basal reader never implies that all 
children in a given grade use the 
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basal material designed by authors 
for that grade. 

5. To pay greater attention to ob- 
jective measurement of children for 
evidence of readiness to read. 

6. To promote programs of par- 
ent education which will be directed 
to securing common understanding 
of the readiness problem. Some par- 
ents do not understand that it is 
harmful for children to be forced 
into reading instruction before they 
are ready for it. 

The burden of reducing the de- 
terring effect of physical and sen- 
sory handicaps on learning rests 
heavily with the Division of Health 
and Hygiene, for the real value 
of any program of physical exami- 
nations lies in what is going to be 
done about correction of the defects 
which are found. Persisterit follow- 
up work with individual cases, pe- 
riodic conferences with parents 
about their children, and close co- 
operation between the first-grade 
teachers and nurses and physicians 
will be necessary to help give every 
child a fair chance of academic suc- 
cess. 

Teachers above the first-grade 
level will need to face squarely the 
fact that no administrative grouping 
or teaching skill can produce a 
homogeneous group, all of whom 
can profitably use the same reading 
materials or always participate in 
the same reading activities. First- 
grade teachers especially will re- 
quire varying periods of time for 
prereading activities for different 
children. 

Readiness programs will differ in 
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different localities or even in the 
same community from time to time, 
depending on the needs of the chil- 
dren. Hence only the general na- 
ture of such programs can be sug- 
gested. First of all, the testing and 
examination program, as well as the 
follow-up work of the Division of 
Health and Hygiene, will form an 
important part of the whole. 

Many activities—telling stories, 
describing objects, interpreting pic- 
tures, learning simple songs and 


poems—will be directed to the 
development of oral language. Op. | 
portunities must be given to develop 
range and quality of word usage, 
length and complexity of sentence 
structure, clearness of enunciation, 
and correct language form. Such 
language activity will come most 
spontaneously when it is based on 
the child’s experiences, including 
his play, his hobbies, his friendships, 
and his acquaintance with his back- 
ground. 


Current “Duotation: 


Present Harry Truman, in his message to Congress 
on January 21, 1946: “Although the major responsibility for 
financing education rests with the states, some assistance 
has long been given by the federal government. There are 
many areas and some whole states where good schools can- 
not be provided without imposing an undue local tax burden 
on the citizens. It is essential to provide adequate elementary 
and secondary schools everywhere, and additional educational 
opportunities for large numbers of people beyond the sec- 
ondary level. Accordingly, I repeat the proposal of last year's 
budget message that the federal government provide finan- 
cial aid to assist the states in assuring more nearly equal 
opportunities for a good education. The proposed federal 
grants for current educational expenditures should be made 
for the purpose of improving the educational system where 
improvement is most needed. They should not be used to 
replace existing nonfederal expenditures, or even to fe- 
store merely the situation which existed before the war. 

“The federal government has not sought, and will not 
seek, to dominate education in the states. It should con- 
tinue its historic role of leadership and advice and, for the 
purpose of equalizing educational opportunity, it should ex- 
tend further financial support to the cause of education in 
areas where this is desirable.” 
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at is true that my classes in cre- 
ative writing in seven years have 
taken 64 first prizes, 23 seconds, 15 
thirds, 14 fourths, and 113 honor- 
able mentions, have had 117 publi- 
cations in newspapers and maga- 
zines, and have also received cups, 
medals, war bonds, and college 
scholarships. I have to tell you this 
in mild selfdefense before you con- 
demn me, and condemn me you 
will, for I know my English teach- 
ers. I teach everything in the wrong 
way. I never ask for themes to “be 
in on time,” nor do I assign “so 
many words or else.” I don’t use 
textbooks and courses of study be- 
cause the world leaves them be- 
hind in a few months. In short, if 
you judge me by prevailing stand- 
ards, I am abjectly a mess. 
Gentles, once I was, even as you, 
a driller in heavy grammar. Then 
I discovered The Philosophy of 
Grammar by the great philologist, 
Otto Jespersen. After you read this 
book, you will realize that English 
has no grammar in the Latin sense 
(which maybe caused Roman ba- 
bies to learn all the kinds of “ut” 
clauses before they could prattle 
to the world), but is a big, won- 
derful, sprawling language. Jesper- 
sen gives example after example of 
idioms from Old Low Franconian, 
Upper Swabian, and Middle Mer- 


cian to illustrate his points. I read : 


a little Jespersen every day. I have 
also burned all my drill books. The 


Seriously Yours... 
Wanna N. Orton 


In the School Press Review 


Wanda N. Orton teaches at West 

High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 

sota. Reported from the School 

Press Review, XXI (January, 1946), 
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kind that have sentences like this 
to punctuate: “The sister-in-law’s 
uncle’s aunt who lives in Topeka, 
Kansas, is the lady over there; more- 
over, I would like to meet her.” 
Well, I wouldn’t, so I burned all 
her and her kind. 

Once I was a “red-inker.” One of 
the sp., const., gr., cap., and punct. 
sisterhood. I earned my salary hand- 
illuminating marginal notes on lit- 
tle human documents. Then one 
day I stopped a tearful moron by 
saying, “Yes, this theme is a little 
better.” It wasn’t, but I wanted to 
hush her up. She hushed, and I 
gave my red ink to a smart boy 
who wanted to draw airplane pic- 
tures in place of doing his algebra. 
That was my last red ink. 

Now for some of my crimes in 
creative writing. Every term I hope 
I handle each class in a way not pat- 
terned on the plan of the last one. 
This year I took some easygoing 
youngsters and I blindfolded them. 
Describe what I hand you. . . . Ev- 
erything isn’t big, soft, warm, or 
smooth. Be specific. Smell the ob- 
ject. Bite it. Bend it. Throw it on 
the floor! But sense it through 
senses other than the eyes. . . . Lis- 
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ten to the way people talk... . Watch 
people eat. . . . Follow the teachers’ 
line in the lunchroom and watch 
the way they avoid the onions. 

Here are more crimes. I want 
my wonderful Jewish kids to be 
proud of their holidays and to stop 
acting like gasbags or inferior 
cringers. I ask the Catholic children 
to share some of their magnificent 
ceremonials by writing about them 
in story and in poetry. If your Ma 
is a charwoman, write about her. 
If your Uncle Bennie is a no-ac- 
count loafer, you can write about 
him, too. You can write about any- 
thing you know more about than 
the teacher does. 

The class is a clinic. You can 
throw your creative writing on the 
table and get criticism. Some of 
the teachers are good enough to 
let us correct some of their class 
themes. We discuss and discuss and 
discuss. 

Papa and Mamma are asked 
kindly to keep their hands off. They 
are so used to writing little Elea- 
nor’s themes for English and giv- 
ing her all the sweet benefits of 
their World-War-I version of life 
that they can hardly stand it when 
little Eleanor says, “No, Papa and 
Mamma, this is going to be all 
mine. It won’t be smooth like your 
stuff, but it will be quite mine.” 
Eventually Mamma and Papa say 
to all their friends, “I don’t see 
how Eleanor does it. I couldn’t 
write like that at her age.” And 
they are so happy. 

I have to take dewy-eyed Isa- 
bella and tell her that her poetry 


stinks. She came to the writing 
class a full-fledged poetess, with an 
aunt who conducted a poetry cdl- 
umn in the Red Earth Gazette. 
Poetry runs in the family. No text- 
book is going to reform Isabella. | 
have to read her Latin poetry and 
prose, French poetry and prose, and 
English poetry and prose. When she 
can hear a foreign language and 
tell which is which, she is advanc- 
ing. Of course, she has to learn 
other things, too, but this will give 
you an idea. 

Another crime! I don’t like pre- 
pared “reading lists.” I never liked 
anything I had to read when I was 
in high school. So I avoid those 
lists. I strew books, magazines, and 
poetry all over the room. And | 
let Willie and Mary Lou read any- 
thing they like. I have seen Jewish 
faces beam with excited joy over 
Frank Connor’s great Irish story, 
“First Confession,” and I have seen 
Irish faces snort over Hymie Kap- 
lan at night school. Just don’t fake 
an emotion you have never felt. 
Since you have never had a house- 
boat on the Chinese Yellow River, 
stay home and write about the 
Mississippi in Minnesota. If your 
folks were monotone Swedes, write 
about the Swedes. 

We have a gay time publishing 
Lochinvar, a young magazine out 
of the West, which perpetuates 
each year the best poems, essays, 
short stories, and masterpieces of 
the creative writing classes with the 
big honor roll of prizes and awards 
listed at the end. 

Yes, here is another crime. We 
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write for contests if the contest 
catches our desire to do so. It is 
all wrong, I know, but the kids 
love doing it. We learn to be good 
losers as well as good winners. We 
learn that you do not get the big 
doughnut unless you work for it. 
Of course, everybody wants to eat 
the doughnut. Last year one girl 
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used her $75 prize money, won in 
various ways, to buy a horse. 

In a way, I think, I teach love. 
Love of all your fellow men. Never 
look down on anybody. Write about 
people. See their faults. But don’t 
get superior. Love all God’s chil- 
dren. Try to understand them. You 
can’t find that in a course of study. 


Fite NEA printed in the current issue of its publication for laymen, 
The Public and Education, a series of statements from top national leaders 
on the contribution of the schools to the war effort. Some of them follow: 


President Truman: Without the 
background of educational prepara- 
tion provided by schools and col- 
leges, the Armed Forces could not 
so quickly have trained millions of 
young men and women in the in- 
tricate specialties demanded in mod- 
ern warfare. . . . Basic also to our 
united effort as a nation was the 
understanding of our American 
ideals and our democratic traditions 
developed in our citizens by the 
schools and colleges. 

Admiral Ernest J]. King: Members 
of our Armed Forces drawn, as 
they were, from all walks of life, 
and those who held the line on the 
home front knew—through free ed- 
ucation—for what they were fight- 
ing from the beginning of the war. 

Senator Lister Hill: In our schools 
and colleges we built the strength 
with which we won the war. The 
teachers of America were the first 
forces in our process of prepared- 


ness. The training of our pilots - 


began in our first grades. The train- 
ing of the builders of our ships 


began with the first readers. Our 
armies of fighting men and produc- 
tion workers began the winning of 
the war in our schools and colleges. 

Philip Murray: 1 know at first- 
hand of the sacrifices that teachers 
made, as a group, in the interest 
of winning the war. Most of them 
stuck to their jobs, resisting the 
lure of higher-paying war industry, 
in order to educate the children in 
their charge. 

Henry A. Wallace: We Americans 
have long realized the practical im- 
portance of education in a modern 
society, and our faith in education 
was confirmed by our experience 
during the war. We became aware, 
as never before, that knowledge is 
a weapon and that trained minds 
are the strongest bulwark of free 
institutions. We Americans need to 
be reminded of the notable service 
rendered by our schools and col- 
leges during the war; but it is 
equally important for us to think 
about what education can do for 
us in the years ahead. 
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Teachers’ Salaries Must Go Up Now! 


Rosert H. Wyatr 


In the Indiana Teacher 


Jue question of teachers’ sala- 
ries looms on the 1946 horizon. We 
are still faced with the problem 
that we have had for decades, but 
in a new and larger proportion. 
The teacher shortage in this state 
and in other states has become crit- 
ical. A quick look at the figures in 
Indiana shows that unless something 
concrete is done, the quality of in- 
struction in public schools will go 
into a tailspin. 

There are in all the training in- 
stitutions in Indiana 1158 poten- 
tial graduates of teacher-training 
programs in the spring of 1946. Of 
these, 40 percent or so will quite 
likely be drawn into other occupa- 
tions by more attractive conditions 
of employment. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
we note that some 1615 teachers 
have indicated their intention of re- 
tiring, while there are over 2000 
persons working in the classrooms 
of Indiana who are not regularly 
licensed to do so. A conservative 
estimate of the number of new 
teachers needed next fall is some 
2000, while there are on the hori- 
zon not more than 800 that will be 
regularly qualified to teach. 

We have been assuming during 
the war that this is temporary. 
The junior, sophomore, and fresh- 
man classes in Indiana _teacher- 
training institutions average about 
950 each as compared with the 1158 
seniors. In all four classes in all 
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Indiana teacher-training institutions 
only 13 men are now working to 
ward elementary-school licenses, 
This reflects an unfortunate view of 
the importance of properly educat- 
ing the elementary child. 

What can be done about this 
serious situation? We can have a 
better system of guidance for high- 
school seniors, a system of scholar- 
ships that will make teacher train- 
ing more attractive, but, most im- 
portant of all, the remuneration of 
teachers must be enough to com- 
pete with remuneration in other 
fields. 

At the close of school last spring 
the median salary of teachers in 
Indiana was $1791 a year. When tt 
is considered that this is approxi- 
mately $800 below that of factory 
workers and several thousands be 
low that of other professional peo 
ple, it is not strange that we are 
unable to attract a large number 
of young people to teaching. 
Many of our teachers remain with 
the profession because they: love it 
and because they rationalize a 
selves into accepting as part of 
their remuneration the inner jy 
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that comes from creative work with 
human stuff. 

The struggle, however, to retain 
competent personnel has been a los- 
ing battle, and, at best, in the next 
two or three years we shall experi- 
ence a major shortage of qualified 
people. As democracy enters into 
what is undoubtedly its most cru- 
cial period in history, we cannot 
afford to stint our major instru- 
ment for enlightenment. 

There must be an immediate in- 
crease of 20 percent in teachers’ 
salaries. Of course, there is the 
problem of finding the money, but 
that can be done. The State Board 
of Finance can lift the distribution 
from 95 to 100 percent of the aver- 
age minimum salary, and there are 
few corporations in Indiana who 
are unable or unwilling to tax them- 
selves a little more for the sake of 
their children. We must cease our 
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apologies and lay before our con- 
stituents the bare facts. 

We may as well get this straight 
—the school cannot survive at its 
present financial level. It is not 
just a question of whether the 
school is able to help youth adjust 
to their new problems. It is frankly 
a question of supporting this in- 
strument or of discarding the whole 
idea of an enlightened younger 
generation. 

There is ample evidence that 
business and industrial leaders, as 
well as farm and labor groups, are 
becoming concerned about the fu- 
ture of the school. It is the duty of 
school people to keep them in- 
formed and to coordinate their ef- 
forts in the right direction. Such 
coordination has been effected in 
numerous communities, but the 
whole state suffers as a result of 
those who fail. 


Two Gillions and Three Years 


Imptications of the atomic bomb have sobered Americans, 
brought a feeling of unpleasant anticipation instead of ela- 
tion at the war’s end. Some, who would find easy solutions 
to problems of war and peace, see in the harnessing of 
atomic energy a development which somehow magically 
will bring an end to war. . . . Better methods for ending 


war would seem to be those of the educators, psychologists, 
sociologists. Said William F. Ogburn, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, University of Chicago, recently: “It took two billion 
dollars and three years . . . to produce an atomic bomb. If 
the various social scientists had two billion dollars and 
three years of research, maybe we could give better an- 
swers. . . .”—Guidance Newsletter. 
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Pupil Participation 


Division of CurricuLuM DEVELOPMENT al. 


In Curriculum Development in the Elementary Schools 


ite ability to live and work 
with others is basic to the child’s 
emotional and social adjustment. 
If the school is to stimulate personal 
and social growth and if learning 
is to be more than the accumula- 
tion of facts, then the teacher must 
utilize the opportunities that exist 
in all classroom and school situa- 
tions. Opportunities to learn through 
daily living exist at all grade levels. 
A child may learn to assume re- 
sponsibility in the course of a lan- 
guage or arithmetic activity or by 
functioning on a housekeeping com- 
mittee or school safety patrol. Prob- 
lems which require thoughtful 
group decisions arise in health, sci- 
ence, and in all other areas. Equally 
vital learning may result from the 
thinking and discussion which take 
place when children help to set 
their own behavior standards. 
The measure of how well oppor- 
tunities have been utilized is the 
degree and quality of the children’s 
participation, the extent to which 
all have been involved as respond- 
ing, thinking persons. In general, 
opportunities for pupil participa- 
tion in school life arise through 
experiences which require plan- 
ning for individual and group ac- 
tivities, assuming responsibilities to 
the class group, and participating 
more and more in the activities of 
the school and the community. 
Classroom relationships. — The 
rapport and interrelationships 


Reported from Curriculum Devel.) 
opment in the Elementary School; 
New York City: The Board of Ed 
cation, Curriculum Bulletin No. |, 


1945-46 Series. pp. 26. 


among children and teachers are im- 
portant aspects of classroom living |” 
It is essential that these relation | 
ships be such as to provide a cl-} 
mate favorable to effective learning. | 
Some practical hints helpful in dep 
veloping desirable relationships are:} 

1. Children can and should take} 
responsibility. They should not, how.| 
ever, be expected to do too mud 
without guidance. They need en 
couragement as a_ stimulus for 
growth, and they need to succeed 
in tasks they undertake. 

2. Children learn from their ow) 
mistakes. The teacher should con 
centrate on what the child or the 
class has learned from the mistake) 
rather than on the mistake itself) 

3. “Talking” by the  teachery 
should be reduced to a minimum) 

4. Desirable relationshsips can bes 
be accomplished by careful organ- 
ization and planning for the situs 
tion and the work at hand and by 
gradually increased pupil partic 
pation. 

5. Patient simplification and, a 
times, repetition of instructions and 
reasons are needed. Children are 
often embarrassed and confused be 
cause they do not understand what 
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is wanted of them. They try to 
cover up their embarrassment by 
appearing to know when they do 
not. 

6. Hurrying confuses children. 
Enough time should be allowed for 
routines, motor and manipulative 
activities, and for problem solving. 
Good planning provides for effec- 
tive use of time and sustained at- 
tention. 

7. The teacher should give real, 
impersonal reasons for doing things. 
It is preferable for a teacher to say: 
“Tt will be time to go home in 
ten minutes,” rather than “You 
may go in ten minutes if you are 
quiet”—“If you talk you disturb 
the group,” rather than “If you 
talk again I’ll punish you”—“John, 
if you sit here you can hear better,” 
rather than “John, take this seat.” 

8. Time spent in studying chil- 
dren, in observing their reactions 
to one another and to adults, in 
recognizing social and cultural ten- 
sions, in really looking at and stud- 
ying (not just glancing at) their 
productions over a period of time, 
in listening to them at play and 
in informal conversation, will yield 
big dividends to the teacher. The 
information gained in this informal 
way will help her to understand 
her children and to plan a program 
to meet their needs. Some of these 
observations should be recorded and 
used by teachers and supervisors in 
order to meet the needs of individ- 
ual children. 

Teacher-pupil planning. — Plan- 
ning implies a relationship between 
the children and the teacher in 
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order that planning may be effec- 
tive, the teacher should consider 
what experiences will best meet the 
needs of her class and at the same 
time achieve her objectives. As the 
experienced member of the group, 
she provides opportunities for chil- 
dren to participate in making de- 
cisions for themselves and in as- 
suming responsibilities in accordance 
with their maturity and capacity. 
Under the teacher’s guidance, dom- 
ination by one or more children is 
avoided. When the teacher truly re- 
spects the contributions that chil- 
dren can make in planning together, 
she helps them to grow in selfre- 
liance, selfdiscipline, and in under- 
standing of democratic relation- 
ships. 

There are many different school 
situations which call for planning. 
Activities may be planned for a pe- 
riod, day, week, or even a term. 
A teacher may plan with an indi- 
vidual, a group, or a class. Pupils 
should have frequent opportuni- 
ties to plan for many activities— 
a projected trip, the division of re- 
sponsibility for work undertaken, 
the survey of available sources of 
information, the use of materials 
and equipment, the kind of records 
to be kept, and procedures and 
standards for evaluating a job that 
has been done. In planning together 
around a real problem, the thinking 
becomes as important as the prod- 
uct. Such planning also provides op- 
portunity to develop better relation- 
ships among the children. 

Participating in class living —As- 
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suming responsibilities to the class 
group presupposes full participation 
by the children in the functioning 
of the classroom program. It means 
that all activities and routines nec- 
essary for group living are regarded 
as potential learning opportunities. 
Through frequent recurrence of 
these activities and routines the 
children gradually learn to assume 
responsibility for class living. The 
teacher must realize that time is 
needed for these procedures. The 
time thus used is an important part 
of her programming. 

Full participation assumes that 
there will be freedom of movement 
and ever-increasing growth on the 
part of the children in the use of 
this freedom. The activities and rou- 
tines connected with the organiza- 
tion of classroom life, such as care 
of the room; movement of pupil 
traffic; preparation, use, and clean- 
up of materials; maintenance of 
class records; and sharing informa- 
tion and materials with others should 
involve all children in the class. 
Those procedures are most effective 
which provide rotation of jobs and 
which give the children enough time 
in each job to develop competence 
and to gain satisfaction in the con- 
tributions they have made. 

Participating in school living.— 
Participating in the activities of the 


Pr Lamepa Tueta, national association for women in education, is offer- 
ing two awards of $400 each for significant research studies on professional 
problems of women. Studies must be submitted by July 1, 1946, to Mis 
Bess Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


school means that gradually the chil. 
dren have opportunity to serve and 
to share experiences in a larger so 
cial group. Just as each member 
must do his share if the classroom 
community is to function properly, 
so should each class and each in 


dividual assume some responsibil | 


ity for the effective functioning of 
the school community. 
Participating in community living, 
—Participating in activities which 
are of vital concern to the community 
identifies children with events, per- 
sonalities, and problems which are 
associated with the world of adults. 
Children get security and grow in 
social maturity by working for and 
with others, adults as well as chil. 
dren. The school should utilize these 
opportunities which the community 
affords for active participation by 
children in enterprises of common 
concern, Shared responsibilities cre- | 
ate a sense of belonging. The teacher 
should determine the particular @ 
pabilities of each individual so that 
a child who feels insecure and weak 
im one area may have opportunities 
to contribute in another area. Chil 
dren develop a feeling of pride in 
the planning and carrying through 
of their work. Whatever work is 
undertaken, it is important that 
the need for it be real and that the 
purpose be clearly apparent. 
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Criterions for Establishing High-school 
Departments of Vocational Agriculture 


S. S. SUTHERLAND 


In the Bulletin of the NASSP 


ECAUSE during the war pe- 
riod literally hundreds of high 
schools were compelled to discon- 
tinue departments of vocational agri- 
culture and many other schools 
who wished to establish such de- 
partments had to postpone action 
until the time when teachers would 
again be available, many local 
school officials will be confronted 
with the necessity of deciding 
whether or not to establish or rees- 
tablish such departments. Moreover, 
many state supervisors will be called 
on to approve the establishing of 
agricultural departments in given 
districts. California, in anticipation 
of this situation, has made a study 
to determine criterions which should 
be considered: in deciding whether 
or not a department of agriculture 
should be set up in a given school 
or community. Included in the 
study were (1) an analysis of 192 
unsuccessful departments of voca- 
tional agriculture in 15 states to 
determine the major reasons why 
departments fail; (2) a detailed 
study of a number of successful 
agriculture departments in Califor- 
nia; and (3) severance interviews 
through personal letters with some 
25 men who had been successful 
teachers of vocational agriculture 
but who had resigned their posi- 
tions to enter other fields of work. 

In formulating criterions for es- 


S. S. Sutherland is Supervisor of 
Agricultural Teacher Training, Uni- 
versity of California. Reported from 
the Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXX (January, 1946), 68-72. 


tablishing departments of agricul- 
ture, it seemed important to deter- 
mine the conditions which predi- 
cate failure. Since the common ob- 
jective of all concerned should be 
to establish departments where they 


will do credit to the local district . 


and to the state, every effort should 
be made to identify the common 
failure factors and attempt to elim- 
inate them. It was found, in de- 
termining the reasons for unsuc- 
cessful departments, that while 
some causes were common to all 
states, there were others which were 
of vital importance in certain areas 
and relatively unimportant in others. 
It would seem, therefore, that each 
state or at least each area should 
conduct similar studies in order to 
determine not only the major causes 
of failure but also to formulate the 
criterions which should be used in 
establishing departments. Major 
causes of failure of 145 less success- 
ful departments in the 11 Pacific 
states were, in the order of their im- 
portance. 
1. Too small enrolments. 
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2. Poor teachers and poor teach- 
ing. 

3. Inadequate guidance and 
faulty selection of pupils. 

4. Lack of opportunity for grad- 
uates to become established in farm- 
ing. 

5. Departments located in poor 
farming area. 

6. Misunderstandings and lack 
of cooperation between teachers of 
vocational agriculture and principals. 

7. Educational objectives of the 
school not vocational. 

8. Inadequate rooms and equip- 
ment. 

9. Salaries too low to attract 
and hold competent teachers. 

10.Communities  undesir- 
able places in which to live—teachers 
won't stay. 

11. Teachers were assigned to 
other classes and duties which inter- 
fered with the work of their de- 
partments. 

12. Class schedules of the schools 
unsatisfactory for classes in voca- 
tional agriculture. 

Largely on the basis of these 
failure factors, a number of crite- 
rions were formulated for use in 
California in determining where 
departments should be established 
during the postwar period. Depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture 
should have reasonable success in 
communities where: (1) the num- 
ber of farm boys enrolled is sufh- 
cient to justify the establishment of 
a department—ordinarily at least 35 
boys for a full-time teacher; (2) 
farmers and farm organizations in 
the district favor or want a voca- 
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tional agriculture course established; 
(3) farming is an important, if not 
the most important, occupation in 
the community. 

A second group of factors, hay. 
ing to do with opportunities for 
worthwhile accomplishments, must 
be considered: (1) the school in 
which the department is to be es 
tablished should be located in a good 
farming area; (2) there must con- 
tinue to be opportunities for pvu- 
pils to become established in farm- 
ing and related occupations; and (3) 
the farm people of the community 
must be progressive enough to avail 
themselves of the services of the de- 
partment. 

The conditions and facilities nec- 
essary for an effective program are 
or can be made available where: 
(1) local school administrators and 
members of the board of education 
understand and are in sympathy 
with the objectives of vocational 
education in agriculture and want 
a good department; (2) competent 
teachers can be obtained and kept; 
(3) adequate provision can be made 
for the counseling, guidance, and 
enrolment of pupils; (4) satisfac- 
tory curriculums and class _sched- 
ules can be provided not only for 
pupils who desire terminal voca- 
tional courses, but also for those 
who want college-preparatory courses 
with a four-year major in vocational 
agriculture; (5) an adequate depart: 
mental budget can be provided in- 
cluding provision for travel and sec 
retarial assistance. 

From these criterions a check list 


has been developed for use by 
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school administrators in studying 
conditions in their schools prepara- 
tory to making application for the 
establishment of a department. The 
check list calls for supporting evi- 
dence which will enable state and 
regional supervisors to evaluate 
these applications objectively. 

Lack of space prevents giving 
even a brief summary of the data 
and findings, but a few of the 
more important general conclusions 
are as follows: 

1. Unless other conditions are ex- 
ceptionally favorable, it is question- 
able whether vocational agriculture 
departments can ordinarily be main- 
tained successfully in high schools 
enrolling less than 100 pupils. 

2. It is relatively easier to main- 
tain a successful department in a 
community where farming is gen- 
eral and diversified, and where live- 
stock, poultry, and dairy enterprises 
are conducted, than in a district 
where farming is highly specialized. 

3. The attitudes of local school 
administrators toward vocational ed- 
ucation in agriculture, their knowl- 
edge and understanding of the pur- 
poses in agriculture and of the du- 
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ties and responsibilities of a teacher 
in this subject are extremely im- 
portant factors. 

4. If competent teachers are to be 
retained in this profession, more at- 
tention must be given to (a) de- 
veloping better teacher-principal re- 
lations, (4) defining the job of 
the teacher and his responsibilities, 
and (c) giving teachers of vocational 
agriculture more voice in the guid- 
ance of farm boys and the selection 
of pupils for enrolment in their 
classes, 

In severance interviews with suc- 
cessful teachers who resigned to ac- 
cept positions in other fields, the 
major causes of dissatisfaction were: 
(1) in smaller high schools (up to 
200 enrolment), departments failed 
largely because of the low enrol- 
ment and the inability of the school 
to retain competent teachers; (2) in 
schools of from 200 to 500 enrol- 
ment, the most significant failure 
factor is misunderstanding and lack 
of cooperation between teachers and 
principals; (3) in large high schools, 
inadequate guidance and faulty se- 
lection of pupils cause the most dif- 


ficulty. 


The Stork 7s on the Move 
Tue birthrate started to rise in 1940 when the nation 
launched its defense program and jobs became plentiful. 
Now, says the Census Bureau, the birthrate is going to carry 
on—the natural biological consequence of long absence. The 
population in 1945 was 139 million. Some estimators see a 
population increase of 13 million between 1940 and 1950 as 
against only 9 million in the previous decade. Some also 
think that there will be 5 million more children under 10 


by 1950 than there were in 1940. 
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Trends in Postwar Adult Education 


Morse A. CARTWRIGHT 
In the Adult Education Journal 


sae N January of 1943 the editors 
of the Adult Education Journal pub- 
lished the results of a national sur- 
vey in cross section of wartime 
trends in adult education. It is fit- 
ting, therefore, that the Journal 
should now assess and appraise 
adult education trends in terms of 
the postwar era. It is important 
that those professionally concerned 
with adult education have knowl- 
edge as well in advance as possible 
of shifts in public interest and of 
changes in both the needs and de- 
sires of those who participate as 
students in adult programs and ac- 
tivities. It is equally important that 
those well-informed Americans who 
are sensible to the forces that mold 
our attitudes should detect altera- 
tions in public opinion that in many 
cases may be counted on to have 
far-reaching effects on the develop- 
ment of our democratic way of life. 
Adult education trends represent 
free choices in education made 
by citizens under no compul- 
sion to select one course of action 
in preference to another and—in 
fact—under no central compulsion 
to make any choice whatsoever. The 
preferences indicated, therefore, may 
be claimed to rank as social phe- 
nomenons. 

Materials were collected mainly 
from the local or community level of 
adult educational activity. The num- 
ber of national organizations in- 
cluding adult education in their 
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programs is more than 600. But 
an adult’s education can be planned 
and carried out only where he lives. 
The provision of opportunities, 
therefore, despite the help available 
at national and state levels, is pe- 
culiarly a local community problem. 
It is for this reason that the sur- 
vey notes with especial apprecia- 
tion the return to life of the com- 
munity councils for adult education 
and similar organizations, many of 
which had been forced by the ex- 
igencies of the war situation into 
quiescence or actual suspension. 

With only a few exceptions, the 
factor of greatly increased demand 
for adult education is noted in all 
sections of the country. There is 
a heavy upsurge of enrolments, and 
thus far the increased strain on 
adult education facilities seems to be 
attributable chiefly to the needs of 
the civilian population. The multi- 
plication of educational opportuni- 
ties for adults should be the first 
concern of those in administrative 
positions. 

Unprecedented as were the pro 
visions for vocational training and 
education for wartime purposes, 
the call for vocational education 
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continues unabated. No longer, 
however, is the training to be in- 
terpreted in terms of the nation’s 
need, but in terms of individual 
needs, The strain on the institutions 
providing vocational adult educa- 
tion has increased in this measure; 
it is far easier to train for a stated 
number of war occupations than for 
the manifold vocations necessary to 
the maintenance of a peacetime so- 
ciety. It seems likely, too, that un- 
due acceleration—resulting often in 
sketchy training—will be aban- 
doned, although it may be expected 
that many of the legitimate short 
cuts learned during the war will 
be retained. 

Even though vocational adult 
education has not suffered measur- 
able loss, still its position relative to 
instruction in the social sciences and 
humanities has changed materially 
and substantially. Shifts in program 
offerings clearly show the striving 
to achieve a nice balance as between 
the materialistic and the spiritual. 
Interest in the fine arts is definitely 
on the increase and the graphic arts 
are being taught again. It is prob- 
able that if trends evident in former 
years are repeated, interest in phil- 
osophy and religion will increase, 
also. 

It is noteworthy that one quite 
unexplainable lack in adult edu- 
cation offerings has become so glar- 
ing as to constitute an anachronism 
in adult education. The Gruenberg 
survey of a decade ago, revealing 
that science offerings comprised 
only about 5 percent of adult edu- 
cational opportunities, seems still to 


be true, if indeed there has not 
been a cut below that figure. 

It may be that the encouraging 
upswing in interest in international 
affairs—no longer a sectional mani- 
festation but one common to all parts 
of the country—will in time bring 
about a proper educational interest 
in science and the scientific method. 
Surely efforts likely to be made on 
the international level to devise a 
social means of control of the prod- 
ucts of science ought to provoke a 
desire for knowledge of science. 

While the wartime restrictions on 
free speech in the United States 
were neither many nor stringent, 
they still were of sufficient conse- 
quence to discourage in one way 
or another many forums and pub- 
lic discussion groups. The survey 
indicates the return of the discus- 
sion method in a great number and 
a wide variety of discussion groups, 
both public and private. The dis- 
cussion method seems to be here 
to stay in adult education and gives 
a pious hope that the leadership in 
the movement may some day take 
time enough off to learn some- 
thing about it. 

The coming availability of pro- 
jectors at reasonable prices fore- 
casts a greatly increased use of the 
educational motion picture. The use 
of the motion picture is indicative 
of the need that exists for both 
general and specific studies de- 
signed to facilitate the production 
in many forms—from print to 
ether waves—of materials at every 
level of educational preparation to 
a rapidly augmenting student body. 
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The survey reports deal only in- 
directly with the financing of adult 
education. The paucity of offerings 
in some fields and sections is only 


have a quasi-public status); and (4) 
from fee funds supplied by partici. 
pants in adult education in amounts 
varying with capacity to pay. It is 


too patently the result of an un- 


not too much to say that unless the 


willingness on the part of the pub- public is brought to a realization of Ar 
lic as yet to force the provision of the fearful cost that lack of adult ciel 
adequate funds for maintenance education will bring, we shall in mo 
and expansion. Adult education is part lose the prize for which two em 
a necessity to our democratic body world wars have been fought. ing 
politic. The recent liberal appro- The survey indicates, finally, a tor 
priations in such states as Michigan, lurking and persistent fear, already Tk 
California, and New York are en- justified by the facts in a number toc 
couraging signs of a recognition of of instances, that the existing lead- sul 
this necessity. Adult education must ership available for adult activities las 
be supported far beyond most pres- is inadequate both in amount and tre 
ent estimates. Its support must come degree of training. This is a prob pel 
from four sources: (1) from pub- lem which has evil portents for the co 
lic tax funds; (2) from quasi-pub- future of the movement if prompt an 
lic educational funds held by edu- steps are not taken. The advent of ler 
cational institutions and organiza- both general and specialized adult wi 
tions termed “private” but which education workshops, of inservice | 
assume a _ public responsibility training for professionals and vol- on 
through their exemption from taxa-  unteers, and an increase in the num- tre 
tion; (3) from private donations ber of training schools at the pro- TO 
and philanthropies, including the fessional level are moves in the TI 
educational foundations (which also right direction. th 
More Babies than Soldiers 
Tue U. S. Children’s Bureau re- est in the history of the country. m 
ported recently that between Pearl The bureau does not point with a 
Harbor and VJ-day, infant deaths pride to the 1944 figures, latest avail- re 
totaled 430,000. During the same able: Nearly three million children ba 
period, battle deaths were 280,000. born; 111,127 babies dead before the in 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, associate chief age of one; 6369 mothers dead from 8! 
of the Children’s Bureau, explained childbirth or related conditions. One 
that the comparison was used to of the reasons given for the needless 
point up the tragic loss of life deaths is that three out of five co 
among babies, about half of which counties have no service from full- hi 
was needless. Bureau officials take time public-health units to help b 
little comfort from the fact that mothers and babies keep well and : 


the infant mortality rate is the low- 


get well. 
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They Had Their Troubles, Too 


J. W. GersincER 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


NM UCH has been written about 
Army training methods, the eff- 
ciency of the service schools, the 


motivation provided by the war 


emergency, the lavish use of train- 
ing aids, the high ratio of instruc- 
tors to students, and all the rest. 
Therefore, when the writer under- 
took work as an educational con- 
sultant for the Army Air Forces 
last spring, it was with considerable 
trepidation that he invited the ex- 
perienced instructors of a large 
combat-training station to come in 
and talk over their individual prob- 
lems. Their problems came as some- 
what of a surprise. 

The Army had early determined 
on a policy of mass-production 
training which gave little or no 
room for individual differences. 
This fact posed many problems for 
the instructor, particularly with re- 
gard to the trainee who really does 
know all, or nearly all, about a 
particular subject. There was no 
more provision for excusing such 
a student from sitting through the 
required number of hours on the 
basis of proficiency than there is 
in most college or high-school pro- 
grams, 

And there was the difficulty of 
explaining why trainees should 
continue to study devices which 
had already become obsolete on the 
bomber, and the opposite difficulty 
of why they should study about 
things which had not yet appeared 
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of Secondary Education, XX (Jan- 
uary, 1946), 456-58. 


—and some of them never did— 
on production models. 

Outsiders would hardly expect 
army trainees to question the use- 
fulness and importance of the 
highly concentrated subject matter 
which was used in the 90-day train- 
ing program for combat crews. Yet 
instructors constantly stated that 
this was one of their real problems. 

Others had quite a different slant. 
“I never wanted to be an instruc- 
tor. I wanted to fly. I don’t know 
enough about teaching to feel that 
I can put it over properly.” Such 
comments as these certainly indi- 
cated the need for short courses in 
teaching techniques, but usually 
only a few hours—four, six, or per- 
haps as much as ten in rare cases 
—could be spared by the instructor 
for the study of educational meth- 
ods. It takes a bit of compressing 
to crowd the principles of teaching 
into six one-hour periods. 

Experienced school administrators 
will get a chuckle from hearing 
that army instructors were some- 
times indignant because ceremonies, 
kitchen police, orientation classes, 
and other special and routine duties 
broke up class periods, took part 
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of the trainees out of certain classes, 
forced the postponement of care- 
fully planned programs, and gen- 
erally annoyed instructors. 
Sometimes when lecture outlines 
were boiled down so much meat 
was removed that the resultant lec- 
ture not only failed to fill the pe- 
riod but even left the trainees know- 
ing too little about the topic to ask 
intelligent questions. Some instruc- 
tors realized this difficulty and 
sought help to overcome it; in other 
cases the consultant found it nec- 
essary to point out the defect. 
Sometimes beginning instructors, 
although they might know their 
subject well, were as full of prob- 
lems as the traditional young 


teacher on her first day in a rural 


school. Whenever possible, they 
were urged to do full-dress rehears- 
als of their lectures or class periods, 
often with the civilian analyst as 
their only listener. The latter’s 
lack of technical knowledge became 
something of an asset at these 
times. If the instructor could put 
it over to his one listener, he was 
sure to succeed with his class. 
“Where can I get materials?” 
This question was much easier to 
answer, for the most part, although 
the lack of reference works, library 
books, and time to dig out the in- 
formation and put it together often 
increased the difficulty. Sometimes 
this problem took the form of short- 
ages of such things as engine-per- 


formance charts, mimeographed ma 
terials, and even protractors and 
rulers. Such things as the failure 
of motion-picture machines to show 
up on schedule, and even the ab 
sence of a forgetful instructor who 
didn’t remember his class appoint. 
ments added to the day’s puzzles, | 

It just about adds up to the fact 
that administering army schools or 
teaching in any army program is 
very much like doing the same 
things in a public-school system. 
The problems are the same old 
problems, slightly altered because 
everyone is in uniform, but not 
basically different. Students incline 
to be impatient and indifferent, list- 
less and without interest, even with 
the strong motivations of war. Ven- 
tilation, noise, heat, and material 
shortages remain primary classroom 
problems in all teaching situations. 

All of the difficulties were some- 
what increased probably by the 
army instructors’ general lack of 
professional training as teachers. 
Those who had been so trained were 
towers of strength individually and 
were of invaluable assistance to 
their associates in the training de- 
partment. 

Finally, we should mention that 
the need for inservice training was 
again demonstrated. Army instruc- 
tors welcomed supervision and were 
notably cooperative and apprecia- 
tive of help in attacking and solv- 
ing their training problems. 
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= *¥ With Education in Washington * == 


Epucation Dicest WAsHINGTON BurEAU 


HE new “bulge” in the price- 
control line, which President Tru- 
man and Economic Stabilizer 
Bowles revealed, will have this ef- 
fect on teachers’ income: if your 
salary is around $1786 (national 
average) the real buying power of 
that sum will be only $1242 for the 
rest of 1946. For the “bulge” will 
mean a continually rising cost of 
living—slow but certain. 


You won’t find it in the official 
list of Congressional committees, 
but the House Bipartisan Commit- 
tee on Federal Aid to Education is 
nevertheless a living and growing 
organism. Nineteen more Repre- 
sentatives have added their names 
to the roster, making a total mem- 
bership of 60. Among latest adher- 
ents are: Margaret Chase Smith 
(Maine), Malcolm C. Tarver (Ga.), 
Frank E. Hook (Mich.), Gordon 
L. McDonough (Calif.), Their 
aim: to assure enactment of federal 
support for the public schools. Their 
cochairmen: Rep. Jennings Ran- 
dolph (W. Va.) and Rep. Everett 
M. Dirkson (Iil.). 


Reports are circulating in the 
halls of the Capitol that aid for 
vocational education and for gen- 
eral education may be incorporated 
into one measure. The Secretaries 
of Agriculture and Commerce are 
officially in favor of such a move. 
The Bureau of the Budget is re- 
ported also to be backing it. Con- 


gressman Pace’s bill, asking for 
$300,000,000 for general education 
alone (introduced March 6), has 
little chance for immediate passage. 


Most telling argument of Con- 
gressmen fighting for a permanent 
school-lunch program was: “We 
have spent millions of dollars in de- 
termining how to feed and care for 
livestock, but little has been done 


by the government to help feed 


children or to determine just what 
an adequate human diet is.” 

Opponents of the measure ar- 
gued that the bill would “create 
a new large agency to tell the peo- 
ple what they must eat... ,” 
“wreck the public-school system 
of America . . . ,” “destroy local 
selfgovernment .. .” 

As this issue goes to press, the 
two different versions of the school- 
lunch bill are being reconciled in 
committee. 


The number of teachers with 
emergency certificates is still rising, 
confounding all postwar predictions . 
that this trend would be arrested. 
During the first two months of 
1946, emergency teaching certifi- 
cates passed the 100,000 mark. (In 
1945, the number was 79,000; and 
in 1941 a mere 2,500.) 


Here is a Washigton tale of 
two types of needs and how they 
are being attacked: 

The Veterans Administration 
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needs new hospitals; American 
school children need new school 
buildings. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration has decided “that custom- 
ary construction methods will not 
suffice” (official quotation). There- 
fore, the VA is asking Army En- 
gineers to take over a large portion 
of the hospital construction pro- 
gram because that outfit “performed 
miracles in construction during the 
war.” 

A check among federal officials 
concerned with school-plant con- 
struction reveals no bold, imagina- 
tive plan to meet the serious school- 
plant deficiency. They are also cool 
to prefabrication for school plants. 
(Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt 
believes that only through prefab- 
rication and use of nonconventional 
building methods can we meet our 
serious construction needs.) 


Campuses of small colleges, re- 
mark Washington observers, are 
growing in favor as places on which 
to weigh man’s momentous issues. 
Hunter College (Bronx) will be 
the UNO capital for about three to 
five years, despite bitter opposition 
on the part of its president and 
students; Westminster College (Ful- 
ton, Mo.) was the scene of Winston 
Churchill’s fist-shaking talk on Rus- 
sia; and in March, Rollins College 
(Winter Park, Fla.) was the scene 
of a conference on atomic energy. 


Some Washington officials confess 
privately that they have lost the op- 
timism of a month ago toward the 
prospects of success of an interna- 


tional educational organization. “It’s 


both little things and big ones,” they | 
say, that cause their disappointment, | 

Little things: Hunter College stu. | 
dents vote to oppose use of their | 
college buildings for UNO head. | 


quarters. 
Big things: State Department 


plans for an international cultural ; 
relations program are pigeonholed | 
by the House of Representatives. | 
. . . The joint resolutions (S. J. | 


Res. 135 and H. J. Res. 305) av 
thorizing the United States to take 
part in the UNESCO have been 
gathering dust for weeks, with no 
early action in sight. 


One child out of every 20 may 
be expected to spend some period 


of his life in a mental hospital; E 
large numbers of others are doomed | 
to go through life as maladjusted | 


personalities. So says Dr. Kent A. 
Zimmerman of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor. 


“A general lack of understand: 


ing of the emotionally disturbed 
child stands in the way of getting 
care to those who later become the 
juvenile delinquents, the ‘bad boys 
or the ‘bad girls.’ In many cases 
psychiatry might help, but parents 
are reluctant to seek such help for 
fear of stigmatizing the child a 
‘peculiar’ or ‘crazy,’” says he. 

“If we do not get to the basic 
difficulty of the child at an early 
time, not only the individual, but 
society, is likely to pay a high price 
later for our neglect.” 


When R. W. Gregory takes ovet 
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the job of Assistant U. S. commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education on 
June 30 (succeeding J. C. Wrighc), 
he will place a good deal of em- 
phasis on “community and state 
planning for vocational education.” 
He believes that specialized trade 
and industry programs have reached 
a point where they should be looked 
at in relation to each other; that 
now we should pay attention to the 
total needs of the community which 
vocational education can meet. 

Indiana-born, youthful Dr. Greg- 
ory is a government-career man, a 
practical farmer, and an able ad- 
ministrator. 


Something for nothing: School- 


IN WASHINGTON 


een 


SoMETIME ago a group of school superintendents in some of the larger 
cities got together because of their concern for some of the immediate 
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men and women may wish to write 
to Washington agencies for these 
free items: A new reading list on 
housing—burning problems of this 
decade—from the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. ...A new pos- 
ter showing how a tree grows, from 
the U. S. Forest Service . . . Leaf- 
lets outlining important foreign re- 
lations problems (Foreign Affairs 
Outlines), from the U. S. State De- 
partment . . . Sample job-counsel- 
ing materials by industry and geo- 
graphical areas, from the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service . . . A bulletin on 
postwar education of Negroes, from 
the U. S. Office of Education .. . 
To get the material, address the 
agency, Washington 25. 


needs for the schools. Hlere is their statement of needs: 


1. Better Pay for Teachers. — Teachers 
pay scales have been termed a national 
disgrace. Additional cost: 420 million a year. 

2. More Teachers—At least 130,000 ad- 
ditional professional employees are needed 
throughout the country. Extension of edu- 
cational opportunities, more pupils in sec- 
ondary schools, increased birthrates, and 
the need for reducing class size are among 
the reasons, Additional cost: 300 million 
a year. 

3. Community Service.— During the 
war we used schools for community cen- 
ters. Now the Department of Justice is 
concerned about juvenile delinquency. Fa- 
cilities and staffs needed for guidance, 
cultural, and recreational activities. Addi- 
tional cost: 115 million a year. 

4. Better Equipment. — The depression 
and the war have brought school supplies 
and equipment to low levels. In the war 
Services we spent unlimited amounts and 
got results. The schools have to have 


money, too. Additional cost: 100 million 
each year. 

5. Broadened Program. — Citizenship, 
homemaking, vocational education, adult 
education are but a few of the areas need- 
ing greater emphasis in the atomic age. 
Additional cost: 275 million per year. 

6. Health and Mental Fitness. — The 
war revealed the vast amount of physical 
deficiencies among our people. At least 
750,000 men were physically unfit for 
war. Additional cost: 100 million per day. 

7. Better Attendance.—We will need to 
keep more young people in school and 
off the labor market. An increase of at 
least 3 million is expected in next 5 years. 
Additional cost: 375 million per year. 

Or a total of $1,685,000,000. And this 
does not include the cost of extending 
the educational program downward and 
upward in accordance with developing 
trends or needed expenditures for new 
buildings and modernizing of plants. 
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Personaities: T. C. McCracken, 
executive president of Kappa Delta 
Pi and dean of the college of edu- 
cation and provost of Ohio Univer- 
sity, retired on February 1 and was 
made dean emeritus. Evan R. Col- 
lins, former assistant dean of the 
graduate school of education at Har- 
vard, will succeed him at the uni- 
versity... . Joseph Henry Saunders, 
superintendent of the Newport 
News, Va., public schools, died 
February 9. Dr. Saunders was chair- 
_ man of the board. of trustees, NEA, 
from 1931-1946. ... Esther C. Bru- 
nauer has been appointed U. S. rep- 
resentative on the UNESCO Pre- 
paratory Commission, succeeding 
the late Grayson Kefauver. . . . 
Charles Woolsey Cole of Columbia 
University has been appointed to the 
presidency of Amherst College, suc- 
ceeding Stanley King, who will re- 
tire July 1. . . . John J. DeBoer, 
chairman of the education depart- 
ment of Roosevelt College, Chicago, 
has been elected president of the 
American Education Fellowship. 
. . - Felix Eugene Averill, senior 
specialist in supervisor- and teacher- 
training, Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education, died recently . . . Re- 
placing John Marshall as director 
of veterans’ education, West Vir- 
ginia State Department of Educa- 
tion, is Byran Stonestreet. .. . 
Agnes S. Winn, assistant director of 
the legislative and federal-relations 
division of the NEA, has retired.... 
Col. William S. Carlson has been 
named to succeed the late Walter 
Hullihen as president of the Univer- 
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sity of Delaware. . . . After serving 
35 years as president of American 
International College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Chester Stowe Mc- 
Gown has announced his intention 
of retiring, . . . Harold G. Shane, 
assistant professor of education, 
Ohio State University, has been 
chosen superintendent of schools at 
Winnetka, Illinois, succeeding 
S. Rae Logan, who will retire in 
June. .. . Edgar Fuller, acting head 
of the aviation education division of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, is the new state commissioner 
of education for New Hampshire. 
He succeeds James N. Pringle, who 
has resigned after serving nearly 
40 years. ... Emery Nelson Ferriss, 
professor of rural education, Cornell 
University, died January 8... . Re- 
cently named associate professor of 
education and research associate in 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is Capt. Donald E. Super. 
... A. L. Chapman who has been on 
leave of absence with the Armed 
Forces for the past three years, has 
returned to the school of education 
at the University of Texas.... 
New executive secretary of Pi 
Lambda Theta, national association 
for women in education, is Vir- 
ginia M. Sahs. . . . Joseph L. Jar- 
man, after 44 years as president of 
Farmville, Virginia, State Teachers 
College, has announced that he will 
retire June 30... . Robert D. Quick, 
who thas been associated with the 
editorial project of the USAF, has 
been appointed manager of publica- 
tions of the American Council on 
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Education. . . . W. T. Markham, 
Kansas State Supervisor of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, 
died January 18. . . . Ivah Green, 
formerly at St. Cloud, Minn., State 
Teachers College, has been named 
rural supervisor in the Iowa State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
. .. New president of Bridgewater, 
Virginia, College as of September 1, 
1946, is J. 1. Baugher, superintend- 
ent of the Derry Township, Pa., 
schools. . .. Replacing Henry Noble 
MacCracken as president of Vassar 
College is Sarah Gibson Blanding, 
now dean of New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell. 
. . » New head of the University of 
Washington is Raymond B. Allen, 
executive dean of the Chicago Col- 
leges of the University of Illinois. ... 
Fred J. Kelly, director of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, has announced 
that he will retire from the office at 
the end of the current year. New 
appointments to the Office of Edu- 
cation staff are: Howard R. Ander- 
son, professor of education at Cor- 
nell University and director of so- 
cial sciences in the Ithaca, New 
York, public schools, as specialist 
for social sciences and geography; 
Philip G. Johnson, director of 
teacher-training in science in the 
Ithaca, New York, public schools, 
as specialist in natural sciences, in- 
structional problems division, divi- 
sion of secondary education; Ken- 
neth O. Warner, former assistant 
administrator of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, will be exec- 
Uutive assistant to the Commissioner 


and director of the division of cen- 
tral services... . Robert H. Owens, 
supervisor of veterans’ education in 
the Cleveland, Ohio, schools, is 
president of the recently organized 
Veterans Education Council of the 
department of adult education of 
the NEA. .. . William Henry Pyle, 
former dean of the graduate school 
and professor of educational psy- 
chology, Wayne University, died re- 
cently... . William P. Miller, prin- 
cipal of the Ogden, Utah, high 
school, has succeeded the late Bur- 
ton K. Farnsworth as state director 
of secondary education for Utah. 
..- Elmer T. Peterson, acting dean 
of the college of education, State 
University of Iowa, has returned to 
his position after serving as deputy 
director of the academic division of 
the Army University Center at 
Shrivenham, England. . . . Susan 
Miller Dorsey, retired superintend- 
ent of the Los Angeles, Calif., 
schools, died recently. . . . Her- 
man B. Wells, president of Indiana 
University, is a member of the com- 
mission appointed by President Tru- 
man to observe the Greek elections. 
... H. B. Allman, superintendent 
of schools at Muncie, Indiana, has 
been appointed director of the sum- 
mer school and professor of educa- 
tion, Indiana University. . . . Wil- 
liam V. Houston took over his du- 
ties as president of Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas, on March 1. He 
was formerly professor of physics 
at California Institute of Technol- 
ogy. . . . Theodore L. Morgan, 
superintendent of the Passaic, New 
Jersey, schools, died January 5.... 
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President of New London, Conn., 
Junior College, which is reopening 
after two years, is Tyrus Hillway, 
former dean of the Evening College, 
Hillyer Junior College at Hartford. 
. .. Franklin S. Harris, president of 
Utah State Agricultural College at 
Logan, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to head a mission 
to Lebanon, Syria to help organize 
agriculture departments and exten- 
sion work in the countries of the 
Middle East. During his absence, 
William L. Wanlass, head of the 
college of commerce, will act as 
president, 


Tue Honorable Willam Benton, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, in response to a request by 
the War Department, has invited a 
number of distinguished American 
educators to serve as an advisory 
group on education to Japan. The 
advisory group was originally pro- 
posed by the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers in the Pacific, 
General Douglas MacArthur, who 
requested the assistance of compe- 
tent authorities in various fields of 
education to advise his staff and 
through him the Japanese Ministry 
of Education on technical matters 
relating to the educational program 
to be followed under the Allied oc- 
cupation. The group will also make 
recommendations to the Supreme 
Commander on the most effective 
measures to be taken in the proc- 
ess of demilitarization and reorien- 
tation of the Japanese educational 
system. The group departed in late 
February and will spend approxi- 
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mately one month in Japan. In 
agreement with the War Depart. 
ment and General MacArthur, the 
Department has named Dr. George 
D. Stoddard chairman of the group. 
Dr. Stoddard is at present State 
Commissioner of Education for New 
York and is President-elect of the 
University of Illinois. The selection | 
of the other members of the group 
was based on a list of 28 names 
which was proposed by General 
MacArthur and was announced in 
the press on January 4. Of these 
28 persons, all of whom were in- 
vited to serve as members, the fol- 
lowing accepted invitations: Wilson 
M. Compton, President, Washington 
State College; George W. Diemer, 
President, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College; Frank N. Free 
man, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California; Virginia 
Gildersleeve, Dean, Barnard Col- 
lege; Willard E. Givens, Secretary, 
National Education Association; 
Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, Pres 
ident, Wellesley College; Lt. Col. 
T. V. Smith, Professor of Philoso- 
phy, University of Chicago; David 
H. Stevens, Division of Humanities, 
Rockefeller Foundation; Alexander 
J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia; and William [| 
C. Trow, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Michigan. 

In order to complete the group, 
the following persons were invited 
by the Department to participate in 
the group and have consented to 
do so: Harold Benjamin, Director, 
Division of International Education, 
Office of Education; Leon Carnov 
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sky, Associate Dean, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago; 
George S. Counts, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Columbia University, and 
Vice-President, American Federation 
of Teachers; Roy J. Deferrari, Sec- 
retary General, Catholic University; 
Kermit Eby, Director of Research 
and Education, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; Ernest R. Hil- 
gard, Head of Department of Psy- 
chology, Stanford University; Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, National 
Catholic Education Association, and 
Chairman, Education Section, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Charles Iglehart, formerly Professor, 
Union Theological Seminary and 
Methodist-Episcopal missionary to 
Japan, now advisor to the Civil In- 
formation and Education Section, 
SCAP; Charles S. Johnson, Profes- 
sor of Sociology, Fisk University; 
Isaac L. Kandel, Professor of Com- 
parative Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Charles H. McCloy, Profes- 
sor of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; E. B. Norton, State 
Superintendent of Education, Ala- 
bama; Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Washington; Miss Emily 
Woodward, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 

In making its selections, the De- 
partment has been in close consul- 
tation with the Office of Education 
of the Federal Security Agency and 
has also sought the advice of repre- 
sentatives of nationally recognized 
educational associations as well as 
of individuals prominent in the field 
of education, including the chair- 
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man of the group. As finally com- 
piled, the list includes authorities 
from various parts of the country 
in all levels of education from the 
nursery school to the university. Var- 
ious educational organizations and 
learned societies and foundations are 
represented. Specialists are included 
in such fields as adult, rural, and 
women’s education, the use of li- 
braries, physical and health educa- 
tion, educational techniques, cur- 
riculums and administration, teacher 
training, educational psychology, 
and comparative education. 


More than a quarter of a million 
World War II veterans are now 
enrolled as full-time students in 
American colleges and universities 
and another 30,000 are taking part- 
time courses under Public Laws 
346—GI Bill of Rights—and 16— 
for disabled ex-servicemen, a nation- 
wide census announced by Dr. Ray- 
mond Walters, University of Cin- 
cinnati president, reveals. 


Tue Constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization was drawn 
up at London at the Conference held 
November 1-16, 1945. The Organ- 
ization will come into existence 
when 20 nations have accepted the 
Constitution. A Preparatory Com- 
mission has been established, con- 
sisting of a representative of each 
nation which signed the Final Act, 
with an executive committee of fif- 
teen states. It has a small secre- 
tariat of which Sir Alfred Zimmern, 
of the United Kingdom, is execu- 
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tive secretary and Walter Kotschnig, 
United States, is deputy executive 
secretary. The Preparatory Com- 
mission held a short business ses- 
sion on January 18. Its second meet- 
ing was held February 11-12. The 
business of the second meeting in- 
cluded: consideration of the report 
of the executive secretary; reports 
on problems of educational rehabili- 
tation; consideration of the struc- 
ture and working program of 
UNESCO; appointment of sub- 
committees to work on special prob- 
lems; consideration of the relations 
of UNESCO with UNO, and with 
other international agencies. Action 
has not yet been taken by Congress 
regarding U. S. membership. 


AN improvement in American edu- 


cational methods as a result of the 
lessons learned during the war is 
forcast in The Need for Better 
Schools, by Maxwell S. Stewart, pub- 
lished recently by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee of New York. The 
study, which summarizes the find- 
ings of a round table of distin- 
guished educators, stresses the im- 
portance of better techniques in 
view of the large number of selec- 
tive service rejections for educa- 
tional deficiencies and the success 
of the special training projects of 
the Army and Navy. Attention is 
called to the extraordinarily high 
correlation which exists between re- 
jection by the Army for educa- 
tional weaknesses and low expendi- 
tures for educational purposes. We 
Can Have Better Schools, also by 
Maxwell S. Stewart, is pamphlet 


No. 112 in the series of popular, 
factual, ten-cent pamphlets issued 
by the Public Affairs Commit 
tee, Inc., nonprofit, educational or. 
ganization at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. 


A new publication, Arts in Child- 
hood, is now being published by 
the Association for Arts in Child- 
hood, Inc., 58 Park Ave., New York 
City 16, with participation of the 
Industrial Arts Cooperative Service. 
The association also publishes Story 
Parade. Agnes E. Benedict is the 
editor of the new periodical and 
the subscription rate is $1.00 for a 
series of five bulletins. 


Dates oF THE MontuH: 

April 9-13, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, NEA, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
April 15-18, Association of 
School Business Officials, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

April 23-25, National Catholic 
Education Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Dates oF THE Cominc Monrtus: 
May 3-4, Regional Conference, 
American Education Fellowship, 
Hotel Bradford, Boston, Mass. 
May 3-4, American Council on 
Education, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 
May 3-6, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Hotel Deshler-Wallick, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
June 30-July 7, NEA Represen- 
tative Assembly, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Our Lost Generation 


M. STERN 
In the Woman’s Home Companion 


o N Detroit today thousands of 
teen-age boys and girls are idle. 
They worked during the war but 
now industry does not want them.... 

Well, I thought, if not being able 
to find work is making the young- 
sters flock back to school, it’s all to 
the good. But I learned that school 
enrolment in the 9th through the 
12th grades is actually lower this 
year than in 1944-45. What’s more, 
there is a serious discrepancy be- 
tween the number of children le- 
gally at work and the number back 
in schoo], Of 10,000 who have left 
school, only 5,000 now hold work 
permits. 

What has become of the other 
5,000? 

. .» Replies to 264 postcards sent 
to a middle-class district showed 
that 73 children had subsequently 
returned to school (on losing their 
jobs and consequently their work 
permits), 43 had entered the armed 
services, 16 had left the city, 44 had 
no jobs and no plans. 

Even in better districts where 
most of the children are in school, 
there are dangerous still-ponds. In 
one district the school is so crowded 
that it runs in two sessions. “So ei- 
ther in the morning or the after- 
noon,” Pete told me, “the kids have 
Nothing to do. . . .” 

Revived job opportunities are not 
the right answer to “What now for 
Detroit’s teen-agers?” Work, cer- 
tainly, is the best antidote for idle- 


ness; but work and employment are 
not the same. I found many people 
in Detroit confusing them. “It’s 
good for youngsters to have jobs,” 
they said—failing to take into ac- 
count that most jobs available to 


teen-agers are those so low-paid, ua- 


pleasant, and monotonous that 
adults are loath to take them; that 
such jobs are an interruption, not 
a part, of true vocational education. 

To increase recreational facilities, 
badly as they may be needed, is only 
a partial and superficial solution. 
More attractive education is the 
only complete and enduring way to 
salvage the children scuttled by in- 
dustry. The Detroit schools’ curric- 
ulum has failed to interest great 
numbers of the city’s boys and girls. 

Education must be made mean- 
ingful and interesting in itself. It 
must stimulate children to explore 
the riches of life and culture that lie 
both inside and outside the voca- 
tional grooves; it must tie up di- 
rectly with life... . 

But all the responsibility cannot 
be placed on schools. . . . It is, in 
the last analysis, up to the mothers 
and fathers to give their children 
more enduring values. .. . 

Education is a good thing in it- 
self, parents must point out and 
point out again; then, if their teen- 
agers cannot see that, they must em- 
phasize and reemphasize that, at 
worst, education promises a better 
chance of making a living. 
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Who Will Lead? 


James Hitton 


HE men in uniform are com- 
ing home, having finished the gi- 
gantic job they set themselves; but 
it is only part of the job that has to 
be done. They have left an even 
bigger job to the soldiers of the fu- 
ture. 

. . . Those soldiers of the future 
are not in uniform... . 

They are the teachers ... in a 
world that has so much to learn, 
and so little time left for learning. 

Basically, what has to be learned 
is simple. . . . But it is just those 
simple things that are apt to be tre- 
mendously difficult. To translate the 
Einstein formula into the atom 


bomb required years of painstaking 


effort by the world’s best brains. To 
translate “one world” into a living 
ethic of peace will require no less 

. . and perhaps more. 

It is not a soft-hearted job of 
teaching us to love our enemies, 
or even our friends; it is a hard- 
headed job of sharing the same 
world with all sorts of people, 
whether we particularly like them 
or not. And sharing implies justice 
and justice implies some kind of 
world-wide organization to pro- 
nounce and enforce judgment; and 
this in turn demands, in addition 
to our best brains, the support of 
the plain people of the world, in all 
countries and of all races. 

Here is where the teachers come 
in, ... Their task is not only to sell 
our democratic way of life to the 


defeated nations, but to sell our 
selves a new concept of the futures 


There will be no lucky nations in 
the next war. “One world” has 


come, for good or evil, whether we § 


like it or not. 


Perhaps we had better learn to | 


like it, since we have to live in it. 
But this again is where the teachers 
come in. They can explore and chart 
the new territory that has no geo- 
graphical frontiers—territory of the 
mind and spirit in which every clear 
thinker is a Columbus. They can 
draw the line between reverencing 
the past and being hidebound by it; 
they can bridge the gulf between 
saints and cynics (a far more cru 
cial division of humanity than saints 
and sinners). They can insist that 
every man shall have bread to eat, 
so that he can then learn that man 
does not live by bread alone. 

If I had a child who wanted to be 
a teacher, I would bid him God- 
speed as if he were going to wat. 
For indeed the war against preju- 
dice, greed, and ignorance is eternal, 
and those who dedicate themselves 
to it give their lives no less 
because they may live to see some 


fraction of the battle won. They 


are the commandoes of the peace, 
if peace is to be more than a short 
armistice. As in a relay race, our 
armed men have handed victory to 
those who dare not stand still to ad- 
mire it, but must run with it to a 
further and larger goal. 


From This Week Magazine, November 25, 1945. 


Copyright, 1945, United Newspapers Magazine Corporation. 
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